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In Harmony with 


Taste, Custom and Law 


There are many fine churches in the country 
where you will notice how appropriately the 
Dome Shaped Sanctuary Globe matches the 
beauty and dignity of its surroundings. 


This particular lamp is an original Will & 
Baumer creation. It was designed to conform 
to the current trend in Tabernacle construc- 
tion and to serve as an efficient fixture for 
another Will & Baumer development — the 
Lux Domini Sanctolite in the bottle style con- 
tainer — the first commercially offered blend 
of pure,olive oil and pure beeswax to comply 
with Canon 1271. 


Together, lamp and light form a liturgical 
combination that speaks good taste, abides by 
ecclesiastical custom and conforms strictly to 
canonical requirements. 
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Correspondence 





Books for Missions 


Eprror: In “Underscorings” (AM. 10/19) 
a paragraph stated that “Free transporta- 
tion for books for missions in Asia is offered 
by the Asia Foundation. . . . The foundation 
will pay transportation costs from any point 
in the United States to a mission school in 
Asia.” 

Writing as chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, Mission Secretariat, I wish to point 
out several misconceptions contained in 
this note. In the first place, it has never 
been our understanding that the Asia Foun- 
dation would take responsibility for an un- 
limited number of books being sent to 
overseas missions. There are certain screen- 
ing procedures, as outlined in the Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade Book Drive 
Manual, which must be followed in the 
preparation of every shipment of books to 
be sent out under the auspices of the Asia 
Foundation. 

Second, the Asia Foundation has not 
agreed to accept shipments of books 
for elementary or secondary schools, but 
concentrates on colleges and universities. 
Third, the Mission Secretariat does not 
offer school addresses to those desiring to 
send books to the missions; this function 
has been given to the Catholic Students 
Mission Crusade, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 
26, Ohio. 

EUGENE P. WILLGING 
Washington, D. C. 
[We regret the error and apologize for any 
inconvenience it may have caused the Mis- 
sion Secretariat or others. Ep. | 


Catholics and Theatre 


Eprror: Russell Kirk’s article on “The 
Passing of the Patron” (Am. 9/21) was 
most timely. Those engaged in the promo- 
tion of the fine arts and of the communica- 
tion arts sport knuckles raw from beating 
at the doors of foundations in the vain hope 
of obtaining grants. Foundation money 
seems to be pigeonholed for the more “use- 
ful” pursuits of life. 

Our educational institutions should be 
the first patrons of the fine arts. We of the 
National Catholic Theatre Conference, 
however, are constantly dismayed by the 
dismissal of theatre as ineffectual. So few 
of our Catholic institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the East offer graduate credits in 
theatre. And yet, how much of American 
Catholic thinking is influenced by the secu- 
larism of the entertainment media. Surely 
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theatre—the meeting place of the arts— 
must also’ be rooted in the faith if we are 
to have a more integral Christian culture. 
One gathers the impression that some of 

our educators place too much reliance upon 
censorship. Though censorship is a neces- 
sity, it must be implemented by the positive 
education of Catholic playwrights, critics, 
creative artists and theatre technicians. 

GABRIEL STAPLETON, S.D.S. 

President, NCTC 
Lancaster, N. Y. 


Who Calls the Tune? 


Eptror: Congratulations to Leo Rosten on 
his positive action in attempting to raise 
the television standards (Am. 10/12, p. 
35). Good programs on TV are in the mi- 
nority. This is a tragic thing when one 
realizes the vast audience of TV viewers 
who miss worth-while programs because 
these programs would be frowned upon by 
sponsors. 

The sponsors are afraid of the public 
and the producers are afraid of the spon- 
sors. The public, therefore, is the group 
that decides what is to be shown. We 
must be made aware of the better programs 
first of all, in order to realize that we 
have been viewing mediocre ones. But who 
will awaken us? And once awakened, what 
do we do? To whom do we appeal? 

Mary ANN LALONDE 
Adrian, Mich. 


Be Up and Doing 


Eprror: I sympathize with Margaret Mur- 
phy and Jean Holzhauer (Am. 9/28, 11/2) 
in regard to the cramped feeling Catholic 
college women have about participation in 
Church activities. Sermons do sometimes 
seem below the intellectual level we'd like, 
but we must remember that the pastor has 
to gear his remarks to all parishioners, and 
the majority have not enjoyed our advan- 
tages. The same applies to many organiza- 
tions and entertainments in the parish set- 
up. 

But since we have enjoyed advantages, 
isn’t it up to us to do what we can, in what- 
ever way presents itself and with the ma- 
terial at hand, to help raise the mental and 
spiritual level of Catholic life, instead of 
standing apart in splendid and critical iso- 
lation? After all, what did Christ Himself 
have to work with? Mostly fishermen. 

B. BETTINGER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








P. J. KENEDY 
& SONS 


announces exciting new titles 
in the splendid series that 
tells the dramatic story of the 
Catholic heroes and heroines 
who helped shape America’s 
history. 





yVaat=lalercial 
Background 
~ Books 


ADYENTUROUS 
LADY: 

Margaret Brent of Maryland 
Here is the life of a remarkable 
woman who took part in some of 
the most thrilling episodes of 
Maryland’s early colonial history. 
By Dorotruy Fremont Grant. 
Illustrated by Douglas Grant. 


THE FRIAR AND 
THE KNIGHT: 
Padre Olmedo and Cortez 
A true account of the adventures 
of the devoted chaplain and the 
heroic soldier who rode side-by- 
side in Spain’s conquest of Aztec 
Mexico. By Frora Strousse. II- 

lustrated by William Wilson. 


COLONIAL 
GOYERNOR: 














Thomas Dongan of New York 
The story of the first Catholic 
governor of New York and his 
fight to preserve the “Charter of 
Liberties.” By J. G. E. Hopxms. 
Illustrated by William Wilson. 


CAYALRY 

MERO: 

Casimir Pulaski 
A moving biography of the Polish 
cavalry officer who played a hero’s 
role in the American Revolution. 
By Dorotuy Apams. Illustrated 
by Irena Lorentowicz. 





Coming soon: 
ABRAM RYAN, 
Confederate Poet-Priest 
ALFRED E. SMITH 
MERE MARIE 
OF THE URSULINES 
PETER DE SMET 

192 pages. Illustrated. 


Only $2.50 each 
Now at your bookstore 








P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St., N.Y. 8 


{ " These books are available in Can- 
‘ie ada at no extra cost from Alvernia 
1826 2, Publishing Company, Montreal. 
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Current Comment 





Will Nikita Topple? 


Nikita S, Khrushchev is where he 
wanted to be—on the top rung of the 
Soviet ladder. But how long will he 
stay there? Former Ambassador to Mos- 
cow (1950-52) George F. Kennan says 
“he is very isolated up there and the 
winds around him are becoming in- 
creasingly chilly.” Mr. Kennan, at pres- 
ent lecturing at Oxford, made this ob- 
servation over BBC radio Nov. 10. 

The same day, in the New York 
Times, star reporter Harrison E. Salis- 
bury, experienced former correspondent 
from Moscow, had much the same to 
say. He described the present Red 
regime as “a stone-age political struc- 
ture,” and added: 

It is a little like seeing a 300- 
horsepower automobile speed 
down a crowded highway while 
three men in the front seat fight 
for the wheel and two in the rear 
seat poise ready to plunge a dagger 
into the back of the man who wins 
the front-seat struggle. 

These comments, coupled with the real- 
ization that the Reds now possess an 
arsenal of weapons whose destructive 
power we can only guess at, reveal the 
full dimensions of our present interna- 
tional peri]. At any moment some mad- 
man in the Kremlin could loose the dogs 
of war in order to keep domestic ene- 
mies in disarray. We must keep this 
possibility in mind. It will goad us to 
make every possible effort to regain 
world technological leadership. 


Acid Test in India 


Kerala State’s Communist-authored 
school bill is giving constitutional gov- 
ernment in India an acid test. Passed 
several months ago by the Red-con- 
trolled local legislature, it is now up for 
signature or veto by Indian President 
Rajendra Prasad. Approval by the Cen- 
tral Government will open the way to 
state confiscation of Kerala’s private 
schools in direct contravention of the 
letter and spirit of India’s constitution. 
For, in India, as the law reads, “minor- 
ities, whether based on religion or lan- 
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guage, shall have the choice” of private 
or public schooling. 

The Church has been in the forefront 
of the campaign to clarify the constitu- 
tional issues involved. Happily, accord- 
ing to a recent NC report, it has the 
support of the Education Ministry. The 
Times of India, the nation’s leading 
daily, has not only defended the consti- 
tutional right of private schools to exist, 
it has also taken occasion to point to 
the article in the constitution establish- 
ing the right of private schools to state 
aid. 

Testifying in New Delhi, a five-man 
committee, composed of four Hindus 
and a Catholic, made several telling 
observations. The bill, maintained the 
committee, paves the way for “regimen- 
tation” in education, will make democ- 
racy in Kerala a “meaningless fad” and 
is the first step toward a possible Com- 
munist stranglehold on the whole of 
India. 

The threat to democracy in Kerala 
should be shouted’ from _ rooftops 
throughout the country. For it indicates 
what is in store for all India should re- 
cent Communist successes at Kerala’s 
polls become contagious. 


Labor and Corruption 


At the coming AFL-CIO convention, 
which starts on Dec. 5 in Atlantic City, 
the issue of corruption will dominate 
the agenda. In reference to it, the official 
convention call, issued last month by 
Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzer, very truly de- 
clared: 

Upon the convention decisions 
rests, in great part, the future of 
the American labor movement as 
an integral force for good and 
morality in our nation. 

Though these decisions will be hard to 
make, it seems a foregone conclusion 
that the convention will grit its teeth 
and make them. It will also make some 
stirring history in the process. 

The biggest decision, of course, will 
be what to do with the unions that the 
AFL-CIO executive council has sus- 
pended, or otherwise disciplined, for 


violations of the federation’s codes of 
ethical practices. All told, six uniogs 
have been put on notice to clean up 
face expulsion from the house of labor. 
One of these, the Allied Industrial Work. 
ers, having effected the necessary te. 
forms, has been restored to good stand.’ 
ing. Another, the Uniied Textile Work.’ 
ers, appears to have met the Noy. J5 
clean-up deadline fixed by the executive 
council. Since the Teamsters are open.’ 
ly defiant and unrepentant, they will 
surely be expelled. Chances are that the 
Laundry Workers will be ousted, too, 
and so will the Bakery Workers unles 
Pres. James Cross resigns or is fired, 
The situation in the Distillery Workers | 
remains confused. ' 

The public will be following the? 
Atlantic City meeting as it has never, 
perhaps, followed any other labor con- 
vention. It confidently expects the dele. 
gates to ratify Mr. Meany’s earnest 
crusade to banish the crooks and racket. | 
eers from the honest ranks of labor, 
We don't think the public will be dis- 7 
appointed. ; 
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Billy Graham and Others 


In Jubilee, the meaty, 750-page wif 
ume (Atlantic—Little, Brown) _ that i 
commemorates a century of the Aflan-— 
tic, Editor Edward Weeks at one point | 
discusses “the magazine’s distrust of 
Roman Catholicism.” Under his imme- ; 
diate predecessor, Ellery Sedgwick ~ 
(1909-1938), as Mr. Weeks puts it, ; 
... the magazine seemed almost to — 
enjoy needling the Church, and ar- 
ticles by renegade priests, usually 
anonymous, were a recurring fea- 
ture. 
Possibly to make amends, Jubilee tre- 
prints Alfred E. Smith’s May, 1927 At-~ 
lantic article, “Catholic and Patriot.” ~ 
The phenomenon of the anonymous © 
author who flings his nameless rock at” 











Next Week... 


Last June, FATHER CHar_es J. 
McCarthy, s.J., was released af- 
ter spending four years in Shang- 
hai prisons. Fifteen years in China, 
eight years under Red rule, a 
degree in journalism and two 
years’ experience as NC China 
correspondent lie behind his ar- |j 
ticle, “The Press and China.” 
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ihe Catholic Church is still with us. 
In the Oct. 28 issue of Christianity To- 
day, a Washington, D. C., publication 
now in its second year, there is an 
article, “America’s Need: A New Prot- 
estant Awakening,” by “A Former Jesuit 
Trainee.” Its message: attack Rome re- 
lentlessly, or Protestantism will die in 
America. Tendentious in the extreme, 
the piece abounds with phrases like 
“papal idolatry,” “a creed which wor- 
ships church more than Christ,” “a maze 
of Mariology,” “a sterile service before 
a high altar in a mystical, long-dead 
foreign tongue,” “ridiculous holy wa- 
ters,” “Jesuits are the sharpest generals 
in this struggle,” etc. 

If he exists, the anonymous Jesuit 
“trainee” (a seminarian released from 
his vows) has spoken his lines, What 
puzzles us is that men of the stature 
of Billy Graham, Edward L. R. Elson 
(“the President’s pastor”) and Lt. Gen. 
William K. Harrison, USA, allow their 
names to be used on the masthead of a 
journal that features this hooded attack 
on American Catholics. 


Expense-Account Loophole 


A week-end of anguish over a ru- 
mored crackdown on padded expense 
accounts ended mercifully on Nov. 10 
with a soothing explanation from the 
Internal Revenue Service. (Anyway it 
was meant to be soothing. ) 

The service asserted that it had no 
intention of requiring taxpayers to item- 
ize their business expenses “to the last 
penny,” as had been earlier reported. 
With one exception the rules of the 
expense-account game would stay the 
same as they were from 1954 through 
1956. The exception, the IRS statement 
said, is a regulation obliging taxpayers 
to list on page 1 of tax form 1040 the 
total amount of business expenses for 
which they have been reimbursed. This 
lump-sum figure will enable tax exam- 
iners to determine at a glance whether 
the claimed deductions are suspiciously 
large. 

The revenue agency did not deny, 
though, that it was stepping up its drive 
against gross abuses of expense ac- 
counts. It wants to plug loopholes 
through which a part of the income of 
corporation officials is rendered immune 
from taxes. It is increasingly suspicious 
of such items as “branch offices” at plush 
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resorts, trips to the Kentucky Derby and 
the Rose Bowl, and the maintenance of 
yachts, That these and other abuses 
exist, most businessmen will not deny. 

In itself, the expense account is an 
entirely legitimate means ot avoiding 
unfair taxation. It should not become a 
“swindle sheet.” Our impression is that 
in dealing with claimed business ex- 
penses, revenue officials tend to be 
reasonable and understanding. If they 
are now becoming more tough-minded 
and skeptical, corner-cutting taxpayers 
have nobody but themselves to blame. 


Togetherness in Canada 


Century-old Assumption University of 
Windsor, Ont., has just signed a remark- 
able agreement of affiliation between 
itself and Canterbury College, a new 
Anglican liberal-arts institution. On the 
occasion of the affiliation ceremony, 
Basilian Father E, C. LeBel, Assump- 
tion’s president, said: “This is an experi- 
ment in human relations whereby Cath- 
olics and Protestants cooperate in a 
common cause.” 

The agreement was cosigned by Cath- 
olic Bishop John C. Cody of London, 
Ont., and Anglican Bishop George N. 
Luxton of Huron. Bishop Cody is chan- 
cellor of Assumption University; Bishop 
Luxton is chairman of Canterbury’s 
board of directors. The Anglican bishop, 
commenting on the wedding of the two 
institutions, said: “In this modest way 
two groups that have been apart... 
have dared to think of togetherness once 
again.” 

At the moment, Canterbury College 
is without a building of its own. For the 
immediate future the “college” will con- 
sist of a compulsory religion course for 
Anglicans studying for the B.A. degree 
at Assumption. Courses in philosophy 
and medieval history will be added later. 
Sites near Assumption are being exam- 
ined with a view to purchasing land for 
Canterbury’s buildings. 

Strange doings these, U. S. Catholics 
and non-Catholics are likely to comment. 
But apparently such is not the view tak- 
en by our neighbors to the north. As 
Father LeBel said in his address on this 
occasion: “In things theological, Catho- 
lics and those of other faiths agree to 
disagree. In things temporal, however, 
especially in a democratic society, it 
should be possible for Catholics and 


those of other faiths to unite in estab- 
lishing a common objective which will 
be for the common good.” May the 
experiment prosper! 


“Steadies” Overrated 


While the recently deceased Chris- 
tian Dior was setting fashions in this 
country, the American teen-ager seems 
to have done the same for France. A 
group of teachers got together recently 
in Paris to discuss the attitudes of to- 
day’s 16-year-old girl. “Les blue jeans,” 
it appears from their remarks, is synony- 
mous with the French teen-age set. 

However, if we may judge from this 
forum, reported in the Paris Arts of 
October 28, one specific American in- 
stitution, steady dating, has yet to 
become the rage on the Continent. Is it 
already on the decline here? 

The Institute for Social Research of 
the University of Michigan has pub- 
lished “Adolescent Girls,” a study of the 
11-to-18-year age-group. Summarizing 
that part of the text which deals with 
steady dating, the survey states that, 
“surprisingly,” the girls interviewed 
tended to be quite critical of the custom. 
The older they are, the more adverse 
they appear to be to the idea of an ex- 
clusive attachment to one boy. In the 
16-plus bracket, six girls out of ten see 
its negative aspects. One of the chief 
objections cited is that it “prevents 
knowing other boys.” The survey com- 
ments: “The prevalence of negative re- 
actions among older girls is quite con- 
trary to the current picture given in 
the popular press.” Have we been misled 
by our sex-centered magazines and 
newspapers? 


Christian-Muslim Front 


The Soviet drive in the Middle East 
may have the unexpected result of 
bringing the Catholic and Muslim 
worlds into closer cooperation. Not that 
either has kept its distance in the past. 
Most Muslim nations have had accred- 
ited diplomatic representatives at the 
Vatican. But, with the serious Commu- 
nist threat in the Middle East, the 
Church is reportedly pondering the 
possibility of a Catholic-Muslim front 
against the joint enemy of Islam and 


Christianity. 
231 





Such is the burden of an article by 
William de Vries, S.J., in the November 
issue of Rome’s Jesuit publication, La 
Civilta Cattolica. The New York Herald 
Tribune of Nov. 11 carried an analysis 
by Rome correspondent Barrett Mc- 
Gurn. 

Students of the Middle East have 
long recognized that the crisis in the 
area is as much spiritual as economic 
and political. The impact of Western 
civilization and culture, writes Father 
de Vries, tends to uproot the traditional 
Islamic faith. In many ways Islam has 
proved incapable of coping with mod- 
ern problems. In consequence, Muslim 
youth have become, if not atheistic, at 
least religiously indifferent and there- 
fore a prey to Marxist materialism. 

There is a wide dogmatic gulf be- 
tween Christianity and Islam. Never- 


theless, both religions have much in 
common, notably the recognition of the 
supremacy of spiritual values. It would 
surprise many if, quite independently 
of all the political maneuverings of the 
Christian West in the Middle East, the 
joining of religious forces there were to 
prove itself the one effective barrier 
against communism. 


Optimistic Survey 


If we recall here an article by Charles 
J. V. Murphy in the August Fortune, it 
is not so much to crow over an embar- 
rassed contemporary as to underline the 
hazards of contemporary journalism. 

Mr. Murphy, it will be remembered, 
conducted his readers on a hopeful sur- 
vey of the arms race with the Soviet 
Union, He especially emphasized the 


enormous progress the Army and Air 
Force had made in the critical missile 
field. Not without reason the editors 
headed his article with the optimistic 
title “America’s Widening Military Mar- 
gin.” 

One of the points Mr. Murphy made 
much of was the alleged interest of the 
Russians, revealed at the London dis- 
armament conference, in slowing down 
the arms race. They were caught up in 
an economic crisis, he wrote, and ur- 
gently needed a respite. The author 
conceded that the rising cost of arms 
was being felt here, too, but, as he said, 
“what is merely inconvenient and awk- 
ward for the U. S. is a critical strain for 
the Soviet Union.” 

Maybe the gentleman is right about 
the economic pains of the Russians. We 
surely hope so. We hope also that For- 





wm Ls There a Doctor in Your House? ‘ 


Physicians and other health workers are needed 
today in ever increasing numbers. Population 
= growth and longer human life span place greater 
= demands on the health professions. These pro- 
fessions offer numerous opportunities in many 
interesting occupations. Among these are medi- 
cine, dentistry, nursing, dietetics, physical ther- 
apy, occupational therapy, speech therapy, 
vocational counseling, social work and psychol- 
ogy. The practice of medicine is no longer con- 
= fined to a relationship between doctor, patient 
and nurse. 
There may be a potential health worker in 
your home. If he or she elects to become a 
physician, long years of expensive training are 
required. Three, more usually four, years of 
college preparation are needed for admission 
to medical school, though one well-known school 
is now attempting to reduce the total time nec- 
essary to complete the course. 





APPLYING TO MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The candidate who seeks admission should 
provide himself with the bulletin of information 
concerning medical schools published by the 

: American Medical Association and the catalogs 
a of those schools to which he plans to apply. 
= Most applicants apply to more than one school. 
There is less competition for medical-school 
admission than existed five years ago, because 
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Fr. O'DONNELL, S.J., is regent and dean of stu- 
dents, and Dr. Sute.ps is associate dean and 
professor of physical medicine at the George- 
town University School of Medicine. 
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there are fewer candidates. There are still, how- 
ever, more applicants than there are vacancies, 
and there is not yet need for a recruitment pro- 
gram to interest young people in medicine. 

In recent years, more physicians are being 
graduated. Since 1940, enrolments have increased 
by 34 per cent while the general population has 
increased by only 27 per cent. During the 1956-57 
school year, 29,000 medical students were en- 
rolled, to establish an all-time record. For the 
past seven years, enrolment each vear has in- 
creased over the previous year. 

Students with real qualifications are more 
welcome than ever before in all of the 82 Ameri- 
can medical colleges. Consideration is given to 
character, motivation, aptitude for the study of 
medicine, personality and college grades. A 
physician must have high moral standards, an 
inquiring mind and a zeal to make service his 
function. 

A committee on admissions does not select 
an incoming freshman class on marks alone. 
We at Georgetown, for example, do not classify 
the applicants in the order of their scholastic 
standing and take the top one hundred. Experi- 
ence, however, has shown us that unless a young 
man has achieved a B average in his undergrad- 
uate. premedical course, he is very unlikely to 
complete the medical curriculum successfully. 

A committee on admissions is also concerned 
with the ability of a candidate to think in an 
orderly fashion and to express himself in a clear 
and concise manner. He is expected to demon- 
strate the depth of the education that he_pro- 
fesses. Maturity of judgment and broad.cultural 
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background impress the examiners, because these 
qualities will enable the student to live a life 
deeply rooted in the realization of all the wonders 
of the human nature which is his. These qualities 
will also help him as a physician to understand 
better the patients he will be privileged to serve. 
Emotional stability is an essential quality in 
the physician. There are gradations in this qual- 
ity, and every effort is made to select students 
whose mental health is better than average. 
There is a rather widespread belief that sons 
of physicians are more readily accepted than 
others. This is not wholly true. It is evident that 
close association with the profession may give 
better orientation to a young man, but it is also 
true that only about ten per cent of the students 
in American medical schools today are the sons 
of physicians. Moreover, the exertion of influence 
by friends or relatives to sway the decision, when 
the candidate is not qualified, amounts to noth- 
ing more than a nuisance to committee members. 
Honest recommendations and opinions. from 
teachers, friends and alumni are most valuable 
and are encouraged. If the candidate is not prop- 
erly qualified for the study of medicine, it is 
an injustice to accept him because of special 
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tune is right in thinking that we are 
drawing ahead in the arms race. All we 
know for sure is that the Russians have 
been in economic hot water ever since 
the Bolsheviks took over forty years ago, 
and that whatever their present plight 
may be, it didn’t prevent them from 
sending the sputniks whirling around the 
earth—propelled aloft by more powerful 
rockets than any we possess. In the wake 
of these satellites, maybe Fortune will 
commission Mr. Murphy to take a sec- 
ond and longer look at the arms race. 


Clothespins and Trade 


When on Nov. 9 President Eisen- 
hower upped the duty on clothespins 
the maximum permissible amount, he 
fired the opening gun in the 1958 battle 
over tariffs. This battle has been shap- 


ing up for months, with protectionist 
groups marshaling their growing forces 


for an all-out attack on the 23-year-old - 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. That 
is the law which empowers the Presi- 
cent to negotiate tariff reductions with 
a minimum of interference from Con- 
gress. It is the cornerstone of our entire 
foreign economic program. 

It would be encouraging, but scarce- 
ly true, to describe the President’s open- 
ing shot as a loud roar signaling a de- 
termined fight for his philosophy of 
liberal foreign trade. It sounded more 
like a shell from a small-caliber gun 
fired to protect an army in retreat. 

The issue, as we say, was clothespins, 
which in this country are mostly made 
in New England. Three times over the 
past eight years the industry has clam- 
ored futilely in Washington for relief 
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influence. 


Perhaps the most important advice one can 
give to those interested in a young man who, is 
leaning toward the study of medicine, aside from 
urging him to make a careful scrutiny of his 
personal motivation, is to inculcate a serious and 
enthusiastic attitude toward study in the pre- 


medical course. 


Committees on admission to schools of medi- 
NA 
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cine are constantly faced with the problem of 
the young man of very high intelligence and 
excellent motivation who just didn’t get started 
in college until it was too late. We frequently 
see an application wherein, if the applicant's 
performance during his first two years of college 
had been even close to the excellent showing he 
made in his third year, he would be accepted. 


MEDICINE IS A 


The freshman year at college is not too early 
for a young man to begin to think very seriously = 
about his application to medical school. His 
thinking should include a selection of the school 
he wishes to attend and an investigation into 
the particular requirements of that individual 
school. He must realize that the life of a physi- 
cian is a life of absolute dedication, and his first 
year of college is not too early to begin to prac- 
tice that dedication. Parents and candidates must 
constantly keep in mind that the successful study 
of medicine demands motivation, aptitude and 
academic preparation before selection of or 
application to a medical school. 

If, throughout his college years, an applicant 
has tried to mold himself into the kind of man 
required by his vocation, he will have no trouble 
getting into, medical school. Medicine demands 
an education which is broad, incorporating more 
than the “sciences.” Nor does the education of 
a physician cease with medical school; rather it 
should broaden and deepen with the individual’s 
growth and maturity, not only in the field of 
medicine, but in the living of the full life. 
Tuomas J. O’DoNNELL and CHar.es D. SHIELDS 


trom foreign competition. This time the 
U. S. Tariff Commission recommended 
a quota on imports—the stiffest sort of 
protection—and the President com- 
promised by raising the tariff from 10 to 
20 cents a gross. He did so despite the 
fact that, as he wrote to Congress, U. S. 
clothespin manufacturers had _ higher 
sales in 1956 than ever before. 

Quite obviously, the President has 
concluded that only by compromising 
with the protectionist lobby can he sal- 
vage even part of his liberal trade policy. 
He swapped clothespins—at the expense 
of Sweden, Denmark, Belgium and the 
Netherlands—for the votes of the New 
England representatives in the con- 
gressional showdown next year. It was 
probably a necessary trade. In view of 
Nato and the Soviet economic offensive, 
it was also an expensive one. 
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What Did They Do to Us? 


The two Red satellites did us no physical harm as yet; 
but they did a great deal to us just the same. They cer- 
tainly robbed us of a lot of our self-esteem, and if this 
results in that humility without which no scientific or 
political progress can be made, that will be all to the 
good. They also advanced the first of the President's 
speeches on science and security by six days; they 
caused an immense scurrying about in the Armed 
Forces, and an order to the Army to prepare to launch 
its satellite. 

They may also have done us some mental harm. After 
two generations of despising Russian scientific efforts 
and blinding ourselves to what they were reporting in 
their learned journals, we, in our extremist way, seem 
now willing to believe that there is nothing they can- 
not do. Reading editorials, columnists, letters to the 
editors, etc., we are showing signs of blinding ourselves 
to the appalling social and economic backwardness of 
the Soviets, as revealed by their own press; and to their 
no less appalling political instability, as revealed by the 
recent purges in the Kremlin. 

We have been conditioned, by long years of argument, 
to the truth that socialism as such is incapable of pro- 
ducing anything fruitful, even in the materialistic field, 


Underscorings 


its chosen objective. I believe that that truth still standg, 
Yet we have the triumphant sputniks. How come? F 
think the answer is indicated in a group of articles re. 
cently published by the Washington Post from top ex. 


perts in Russian affairs. MIT’s expert, W. W. Rostow,) 
begins with the proposition that “communism is a tech-” 
nique for seizing and holding power in sick societies,” 
He demonstrates this power technique, as distinct from 7 
Marxist dialectic, by numerous examples, beginning with ” 
Lenin. Britain’s foremost Russian expert, the London 
Observer's Edward Crankshaw, follows this up with the | 


flat statement that Lenin first betrayed the masses and 
scuttled Marxism. He also has facts to support his thesis, 
Both Rostow and Crankshaw show that the power tech- 
nique displays itself to the world within the thin shell of 
apparent Marxism. 


So it was not Marxist socialism that created the sput- 
niks and whatever other scientific marvels Soviet Russia 7 
may spring on us, but an unparalleled concentration of 7 
power for the sheer sake of power—a thesis for us to ~ 


consider. 


Leaks from the White House and the Pentagon have | 
it that official blame will fall on the colleges and uni- 7 


versities if we are behind. This is ingenuous and absurd. 


The trouble starts in the high schools. Any college | 
teacher will tell you that the boys and girls come up to — 


him illiterate in elementary science, and also unable to 
express themselves properly. It is an eight-year problem 
we face, not a “crash” one. And without the humanities 
as well, the scientist will be sterile. | Wi_FRm Parsons 


theatre and workshop to offer an oppor- 
tunity for training and an outlet for 
aspirants to the stage. The Players open 





GONZAGA UNIVERSITY, Spokane, 


distribution by the Army’s Office of the 


their current season Nov. 22 with a 
presentation of Jean Giraudoux’ The 
Enchanted, The Xavier Workshop offers 


Wash., initiated last summer a project 
of foreign-language study for elemen- 
tary-school children. French, German 
and Spanish classes enrolled 76 pupils, 
4th-7th-graders from public and _pri- 
vate schools, who at the end of the 
summer course gave proof of their 
fluency in a demonstration attended by 
400 parents, teachers and others. The 
project is continuing through the pres- 
ent school year until June, 1958. 


Bp THE GERMAN Federal Republic 
has bestowed its Great Service Cross 
on Rev. Werenfried van _ Straaten, 
O. Praem., for his achievement in or- 
ganizing relief work, especially housing, 
in Germany (see Am, 4/13, p. 31). 


pA PRE-INDUCTION PAMPHLET 
to prepare youth for military service, 
published by the Diocese of Worcester, 
Mass., is being reprinted for national 
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Chief of Chaplains. Write Military Con- 
tact Advisory Office, Diocese of Worces- 
ter, 1010 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


p THE PAULISTS-the first indige- 
nous society of priests to be founded in 
America—will celebrate next spring the 
centennial of their founding in 1858 by 
Fr. Isaac Thomas Hecker and four com- 
panions. 


BTHE URSULINE NUNS OF 
LOUISVILLE, KY., are celebrating the 
centenary year of their arrival in that 
city. The original band of three who 
came to Louisville from Bavaria on Oct. 
21, 1858 has grown to well over 500— 
the largest community of independent 
Ursulines in the United States. 


p THE XAVIER PLAYERS, a group 
of young actors and actresses, are en- 
deavoring to build in New York a little 


America 


classes in acting, voice-training, light- 
ing and stagecraft (30 West 16th St., 
New York 11, N. Y.). 


p THE SPAETH FOUNDATION is 
offering a series of cash prizes up to 
$1,000 for the five best articles pub- 
lished in the Catholic press between 
Dec. 1, 1957 and March 31, 1958 on the 
use of contemporary arts, primarily fine 
arts and architecture, in the service of 
religion. Details may be had from the 
Foundation at 831 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


p BRITISH CATHOLICS have been 
given permission by the Holy See to 
have requiem Masses on Remembrance 
Sunday, the Sunday nearest Nov. 11, 
which is dedicated by the nation to the 
memory of the dead of both World 
Wars. G. x, 
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Editorials 





In a Comment appearing here recently the point was 
made that the Church’s attitude on birth control is not 
based on any peculiarly Catholic tenet, but on the un- 
changeable principles of the natural law. Thus this 
moral imperative is not an arbitrary precept that is 
obligatory on Catholics alone. It is a law valid for all 
mankind. The Catholic Church did not invent and can- 
not repeal it. 

Those remarks (Am. 11/2, p. 124) were occasioned by 
a statement of Sir Grantley H. Adams, Prime Minister 
of Barbados, an island in the West Indies. The British 
official, speaking in this country before a birth-control 
society, suggested the Catholics might find a way to 
ease their opposition to birth control. He was referring 
to population pressures in underdeveloped countries. 

In raising this subject, the speaker was making his 
own a theme already developed by William Vogt, na- 
tional chairman of the Planned Parenthood Federation. 
In that organization's fall news bulletin, Mr. Vogt made 
a bid for Catholic support in seeking a solution, through 
birth control, of the world’s population problem. He 
proposed that one project be research on human re- 
production, jointly sponsored by Planned Parenthood 
and the Catholic Church. The Church can change her 
views, he said hopefully. In the past she has submitted 
to the “invasion of reality” in other instances. 

This bid for Catholic cooperation did not make much 
of a splash outside of birth-control circles. Evidently, 
few took this notion of a joint research project as a 
serious proposal. Indeed, the writer’s example of the 
Church bowing to the inevitable shows how far away 
the Planned Parenthood people are from a comprehen- 
sion of the Church’s stand. For Mr. Vogt, the Catholic 
position on birth control is in the same category as t..e 


Contraceptive Tranquilizers 






widespread notions entertained in the middle ages about 
the sun revolving around the earth. If the Church can 
“accept” Copernicus, he argues, she can ultimately ac- 
cept this modern-day “invasion of reality” which is the 
world population problem. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that there is no fair comparison between the 
two instances. 

Birth-control advocates are pinning high hopes on 
the experiment in mass contraceptive information that 
has been inaugurated in Red China. In ten years, they 
think, the results may be so impressive as to compel 
the Church to soften her opposition. If various new 
ways of “preventing the fertilizing union of sperm and 
egg are developed,” says Mr. Vogt, “the Vatican may 
find a suitable basis for judging some of them not un- 
natural.” 

No doubt science has much to learn concerning na- 
ture’s mysterious process of human reproduction. No 
doubt, too, some of these results will have an important 
bearing on the interpretation and application of the 
Church’s present stand on fertility questions, But how 
can this great issue be resolved on the level of the 
purely biological? There is at stake here the basic ques- 
tion of human life and its destiny. Around marriage, a 
natural institution sanctified by Christ, there turns the 
drama of man as a meaningful and self-determining 
person on this planet. Even the use of natural means of 
restricting child-bearing demands, for its right applica- 
tion, self-discipline and a spiritual outlook. In a pam- 
phlet just published by America Press (Rhythm in 
Marriage—Duty and Idealism), Father Gerald Kelly, 
S.J., has developed the moral problems that are en- 
countered in this method. Such profound problems are 
not solved by passing out contraceptive tranquilizers. 


Algeria and the French Economy 


November 1, 1954 was a historic date in the history of 
Franco- Algerian relations. It was then that the tide of | 
North African revolutionary terrorism burst over the | 
borders of Tunisia and Morocco to engulf Algeria. Both | 


Tunisia and Morocco have since won their independ- | 


ence from France. In Algeria the struggle continues 
and grows daily more significant for the free world. F or| 
Algeria has tied up 500,000 French Nato troops in a 
colonial war. The conflict is sapping the French se 
omy. It is driving still deeper the wedge between the 
West and the Arab world—an area vital to the economy, 
of Western Europe. 
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This Review has refrained from proposing specific 
solutions to the Franco-Algerian conflict. The Church, 
through the French and Algerian hierarchies and various 
French Catholic Action groups, has been content merely 
to state the general principles which should guide a 
Christian nation in its colonial relations. These have 
been assembled by the Société des Editions Missionaires 
in a brochure entitled L’Algérie devant la conscience 
chrétienne (Am., 6/22, p. 338). Of particular interest 
is the Church’s recognition of a people’s right to seek 
political independence, provided action taken to achieve 
this end is conformed to “justice and charity.” Modera- 
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tion, in other words, must govern the just demands of 
nationalism. 

There still exists a core of moderates with whom 
France might profitably deal in Algeria. Such is the 
thesis of Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber’s Lieutenant in 
Algeria (Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50), the personal history 
of a French combat officer which has created such a 
stir in France. Moreover, political figures of North 
Africa, such as Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba, 
remain convinced that the future of the area lies in con- 
tinuing its close economic and cultural ties with France. 
These men are not demanding that France jettison her 
legitimate interests in North Africa. 

But how long before their voice is drowned out? As 
M. Servan-Schreiber points out, the indiscriminate 
violence in Algeria is already strengthening the “Stalin- 
ists” (the fanatical extremists) and weakening the 
“Bourguibists” in the Algerian nationalist camp. If his 





estimate of the situation is correct, then a familiar pat- 
tern of catastrophe is taking shape. For how often in 
the past have colonial nations discovered that they can 
reject moderate nationalism only at the price of being 
forced in the long run to deal with extremism. That is 
precisely what happened in Vietnam, half of which to- 
day lies behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

Certainly France cannot afford another Indo-China. 
The Algerian war, now in its fourth year, is already 
placing an intolerable burden on the French economy. 
As the London Economist reports in its October 26 is- 
sue, French trade unions and public opinion are now 
linking France’s present economic crisis with the Al- 
gerian war. There is a growing awareness that no return 
to economic normalcy is possible without peace in Al- 
geria. Will these same economic facts convince the par- 
liamentarians who set Algerian policy? For the sake of 
France and the free world, we hope they do. 


On Competing with the Communists 


The National City Bank’s Monthly Letter for November 
notes with concern that some sections of the press 
reacted to Sputnik I by suggesting “that tax reliefs, 
shaping up for 1958, might have to be foregone.” In- 
stead of being satisfied with the present appropriation 
of $110 million for the satellite program, these papers 
are calling for “the abandonment of money limits on 
expenditures for rocket development.” 

Such suggestions the big New York bank regards as 
perilous. Should the Russians use their rocket power 
“to transport themselves in space-ships to Mars,” the 
bank “could only wish them Godspeed.” It would not 
compete with them. For to compete with them would 
mean additional appropriations. It would mean sub- 
ordinating military power to satellites and spaceships. 
It would mean deferring tax cuts indefinitely. But, ex- 
plains the Letter, more money is not needed, since “re- 
sponsible officials deny that money limits have held 
back rocket development.” And to defer tax cuts would 
delight the Kremlin, just as it would make Khrushchev, 
Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi Minh and the rest of the gang 
happy if we were to subordinate military hardware to 
spaceships. As the Letter says: 


Another way to give comfort to the Marxists 
would be to postpone indefinitely reliefs from the 
extreme rates of income taxation which are placing 
such a difficult burden on the accumulation of pri- 
vate capital, incentives to the singularly gifted in- 
dividual and new business growth in the United 
States. 

Perhaps National City Bank—with what are, presum- 
ably, excellent sources of information—is correct in dis- 
tinguishing so sharply between satellites on the one 
hand, and missiles with a military potential on the other. 
In that event, to concentrate on beating the Russians 
at the satellite game would, indeed, be a dangerous 
dissipation of our resources. It would also be dangerous, 
with inflation still in a creeping stage, to boost Federal 
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spending to the point where the budget would again 
become unbalanced. Such arguments are, in the circum- 
stances, entirely proper and to advance them is to con- 
tribute to the formation of an enlightened public 
opinion. One can, of course, retort that satellites are not 
as unrelated to military potential as National City seems 
to think, just as one can question whether additional 
appropriations need result inevitably in deficit financ- 
ing. Nevertheless, when arguments like these are put 
forward, one ought not to find them shocking or surpris- 
ing. 

What one can, and does, find dismaying in the bank’s 
stand is its preoccupation with such peacetime issues as 
tax reduction, private capital accumulation and incen- 
tives to gifted individuals and businesses. A growing 
number of our citizens fail to share this preoccupation. 
To them the cold war is an increasingly deadly war, so 
deadly that if it is lost, not only will our system of pri- 
vate enterprise go down the drain, but our liberties and 
our independence as well. They are not unaware of the 
burden of high tax rates, though they may doubt wheth- 
er these have had all the deleterious effects the bank 
attributes to them. Nevertheless, if high taxes are the 
price of survival, these people are prepared to pay them. 
They would agree with Sen. John F. Kennedy’s warning 
to the national convention of Young Democrats that it 
would be “both misleading and irresponsible” for their 
party to predict a tax cut in 1958 or base their election 
hopes on a promise to achieve one. He told the dele- 
gates, assembled at Reno on November 8, that they 
would be more honest with themselves and with the 
people if they said frankly that the chances of a tax cut 
are not promising. 

We believe that is the kind of talk the American 
people want to hear these days. They don’t know how 
much it will cost to catch up with Russian satellite tech- 
nology and win the missile race. But whatever it costs, 
they stand ready, despite the burden, to foot the bill. 
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Respect for Learning 


Marston Morse 


olic community would have as an obvious con- 

sequence an increase of the number of Catholic 
scholars and scientists. Such an increase requires no 
justification to the true intellectual. Unfortunately, to 
the community at large this matter is not so obvious; 
and even to the scholar some of the deep and far-reach- 
ing historical reasons why more Catholic intellectuals 
are necessary may not always be clear. I shall present 
two major reasons why there should be an increase in 
the number of Catholic scholars, one concerned with 
the past, the other with a rational hope for the future. 


| MORE WIDESPREAD RESPECT for learning in the Cath- 


SCIENCE VS. RELIGION 


The first reason for such an increase concerns the 
evolution of our heritage. 

Our civilization is a mixed Christian and secular in- 
heritance, come down to us through men such as Saint 
Thomas, Descartes, Comte, Rousseau, Darwin, Marx 
and Einstein. Each of these men affected the character 
of our civilization to an extraordinary degree. The 
success or failure of their search for truth and the 
measure of their disinterestedness are reflected in the 
condition of our lives today. In retrospect we can see 
that the passage from the 13th century to the 20th was 
marked by progress mixed with retrogression. There 
was an opening of the windows of the mind to natural 
science, and a corresponding closing of them to God. In 
this process theology was downgraded and metaphysics 
excluded, by some at least. Christian hope and solace 
were almost but not quite rejected, in favor of a utopia 
to be presently built by science. 

One can see some of the causes of all this. In science 
there was the intoxicating enthusiasm of each new dis- 
coverer for his new discovery, an enthusiasm which 
found little use for the wisdom of the past. Pride was 
not absent. Contemporaries of the discoverers were not 
discriminating in their appraisals and interpretations. 
Men of religious faith who sensed a threat to religion 
were not always able to isolate the nucleus of truth in 
the new discovery and separate it from erroneous in- 
terpretations that were gratuitously foisted on it. 





Former president of the American Mathematical Society 
and leading theoretical mathematician, PROFEssOR 
Morse was recently elected to the French Académie des 
Sciences. He directs postdoctoral research at the Prince- 
ton Institute for Advanced Study. 
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It may well be asked today whether present or future 
discoveries in science need work the extreme displace- 
ment of the orbit of Christian civilization which those 
of the past have wrought. That the answer is No seems 
almost certain, provided only that enough men of 
scientific insight, philosophical depth and Christian faith 
enter the fields of science and scholarship with, as 
Jacques Maritain has said, “eagerness and competence.” 
In saying this I distinguish between the material effects 
of discoveries in science, which may continue to be 
large, and the spiritual and philosophical effects, which 
clearly need not be so large. 

There are two grounds of hope that this may be true. 
One is the increased tempo of critical response to in- 
tellectual problems today. It has taken the world three 
centuries to interpret properly some of the assumptions 
of Descartes. A corresponding assimilation and correc- 
tion of the work of Einstein has occurred in our own 
lifetime. Einstein’s part in the coming of the nuclear 
age is well known. The philosophical implications of his 
concepts of space and time have already undergone es- 
sential distillation, so quick and deep have been the re- 
sponse and counter-response. 

It is undoubtedly true, as in the case of Descartes 
and Einstein, that great discoveries lead to varied first 
interpretations. For those who view the theory from 
without, the correction of such distortions as exist has 
always been difficult and will remain difficult. Having 
myself been one of the first in this country to give a 
university course on relativity theory, this is all very 
vivid to me. 

The Catholic philosopher or scientist who offers a 
temperate and understanding interpretation of a new 
discovery is doing a most important work. By calling 
attention to values inherent in the discovery, together 
with its possible limitations, such a critic encourages his 
young colleagues to enter the field and go further. If 
his evaluation is subsequently confirmed, the belief in 
his understanding of matters of faith is enhanced. So 
high is the premium on truth. 

Today in the presence of a new and disturbing dis- 
covery of great moment in science, the process of re- 
sponse and counter-response, of acceptance and adjust- 
ment, of philosophical interpretation and exception, has 
been telescoped into a fraction of the time taken for 
the same purposes in centuries past. There is a speedier 
and more harmonious resolution of the different notes 
of the new discovery. Facility of modern communica- 
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tions, the eagerness of industry to exploit each new 
scientific advance and, last and most important, the in- 
creased number of scholars of understanding and com- 
petence who can appraise the discovery, all make for 
an intellectual stability which did not exist before. 
Catholics can approve of these stabilizing forces to the 
extent that their operation is consonant with Christian 
principles. The Catholic scholar thus has grounds for 
hope that by sharing in the activities of his age he may 
exert a wholesome influence on them. 

A second hope that can sustain the Catholic intel- 
lectual springs from a prospect of a renaissance of phi- 
losophy. This prospect arises from an urgent present- 
day need to know and to understand. This need my 
be illustrated from modern physics and mathematics. 

Natural science in the modern sense has but recently 
come of age. It is no longer said that science marches 
steadily forward and never retreats. One of niy col- 
leagues in physics has this to say: “Before the recent 
flowering of physics there was a period of relative stag- 
nation during which the prevailing theories were much 
more ‘pure.’ A present willingness to look at nature as 
a whole without preconceived notions may lead to a 
better understanding.” 


SCIENCE IN QUEST OF A PHILOSOPHY 


In the physics of today there is no major mathematical 
model, well-founded in physical experience, which can 
be thought of as properly representing the physical 
world in its entirety. It is true that mathematical models 
exist which represent limited parts of the physical 
world, but there is no proof that such approximations 
are valid for the whole physical universe. Cosmological 
physics seems thus to be representing the external world 
by a convergent series of successive approximations. 
(Cf. Rev. Ernan McMullin, “Realism in Modern Cos- 
mology,” Proc. Amer. Cath. Phil. Assn., June, 1957, pp. 
86-110, Catholic University, Washington, D. C.). There 
is here a paradox. While this convergence may be satis- 
factory over a fixed and bounded part of the physical 
world, each approximate representation may be infinite- 
’ ly in error as a representation of the whole physical 
universe. A proper understanding of physics today 
would thus seem to require new epistemological and 
philosophical study. 

The situation in mathematics is similarly favorable to 
philosophical inquiry, but in a different sense. A few 
decades ago, one thought it merely a matter of time be- 
fere the logical foundation of mathematics would be 
fixed forever. Recent remarkable studies have shown 
that this was a dream, that the much-sought-for con- 
sistency cannot be established by internal logical 
processes. One is not certain today that the major 
processes of mathematical analysis are free from error. 
Most mathematicians, however, have no doubt on this 
score; but the relation of mathematics to reality, in its 
dependence on models, has a strange empirical flavor. 

In spite of all this, mathematicians and physicists are 
going ahead with faith in the reality of an underlying 
world. This is a world assumed to be rationally con- 
ceivable and self-consistent. To understand the essence 
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and nature of this world, a metaphysics is called for. 
Admission of this fact comes from the highest and most 
unexpected sources. Nothing less than objective clarity 
is sought, but humility and restraint are much in sight. 
I interpret this as grounds for hope of a new rapproche- 
ment between scientist and philosopher. 


CATHOLICS IN THE NEW AREOPAGUS 


Leaving these lessons from the past, I come to a sec- 
ond and very special reason why Catholic scholars in 
greater numbers can serve the ends of the Church and 
of our age. 

Catholics are bound to seek the kingdom of God on 
this earth. But everywhere there are agnostics, ma- 
terialists and men of no faith. Their hard shell of un- 
belief is often impervious to frontal attack. Sometimes 
the only way to obtain the unbeliever’s confidence and 
open for him the door to God is to accompany him in a 
pursuit of knowledge in a special field. In a group of 
positivistically-minded individuals, the presence of a 
scholar known to be both competent and a Catholic 
may have a subtle influence. 

More generally in the world at large, the problem of 
Catholic missions is different today from what it was 
in the time of Saint Paul, or even in the last century. 
To those who are in pagan ignorance must be added 
the millions whose denial of God is intellectual. They 
walk the streets of New York, London, Rome and Paris. 
More than ever before in history, the unbelieving 
world is entrenched in pseudo-reason. 

With many unbelievers there is a way to mutual 
understanding in a common respect for science, art or 
literature. Common ground in some field of knowledge 
can sometimes be broadened io include a mutually 
shared sense of the mystery of the universe. In some of 
those who deny God there is a deepening sense of 
darkness and despair. Confronted with this, a Catholic 
needs to call for the grace of God to the end that he 
may truly bear witness to God’s love. 

The number of Catholic scholars should be at least 
proportional to the size of the Catholic population. Any- 
thing less than this would reflect a lack of interest on 
the part of the Catholic world in its intellectual mis- 
sion. That Catholicism in the United States, judged by 
this standard, has thus far fallen short is, alas, true. 

I shall cite two possible causes of this failure. The 
first is that the education of Catholic children from 
grade school to college is inadequate and handicaps the 
potential scholar. The second is that not enough Catho- 
lic youth desire to become creative scholars. 

Since a major proportion of Catholic children go to 
public schools, it is difficult to see how the first cause 
can be the principal one, though it may indeed be con- 
tributory. To those who are familiar with the sources 
of scholarly-minded boys and girls in this country, the 
second of the above causes seems more likely. What 
may be critically lacking is an environment of respect 
for learning, in which gifted youngsters would naturally 
be turned in the direction of the intellectual life. 

Historically speaking, the two most conspicuous 
special sources of eminent scholars in this country have 
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been Protestant New England and the Jewish popula- 
tion. The typical New England clergyman of Protestant 
faith emphasized the value of learning to an extraordi- 
nary degree, and in terms of the standards of his day 
was often a scholar of some note. The outstanding 
achievement of children of Jewish parentage is too well 
known to require further comment. Suffice it to say that 
some of the Old World emphasis on creative scholar- 
ship has been carried to this country by men of Jewish 
faith. 

If, then, the environment of respect for learning is 
inadequate in Catholic circles, what is the remedy? The 
burden rests on Catholic parents, teachers, clergy, 
writers, artists, philosophers and scientists. Where does 
the initiative lie? 


RESTORING RESPECT FOR LEARNING 


Catholic writers form a group which should be in- 
fluential in creating an environment of respect for learn- 
ing. In a few Catholic journals, and in subjects such as 
philosophy, art, political science, history and literature, 
Catholic writers seem most effective. An understanding 
ot the problems of fundamental science, and of its al- 
ternative philosophies, is much rarer. There is often an 
uncritical acceptance of secular and mechanistic trends, 
not indeed in the columns of the humanists, but in those 
rarer columns devoted to science. I hasten to add that 
Catholic journals are no more inadequate in this field 
than other journals. 

If the future of fundamental science were tied in any 
close way to the opinions on science voiced in most 
A:nerican journals, we would soon become a nation of 
rocketeers, computers and nuclear engineers. Men of 
the type of Newton, Fermi and Einstein would become 
museum pieces. Fortunately there is considerable in- 
ertia in attitudes toward science and learning, and con- 
siderable idealism still left in the great universities. 

A recent talk with a group of seminarians was most 
encouraging. The understanding of the problem of de- 
veloping scholars was clearly there. One practical diffi- 
culty is the seminarians’ lack of time to go deeply into 
a special field of learning. However, even where the 
ultimate interest of the seminarian is far removed from 
that of the scholar, the seminarian’s (and later, the 
priest’s) understanding for the need of an intellectual 
awakening in the Catholic community is indispensable. 
His respect for learning can be contagious. Without his 
sympathetic aid in the Catholic community, there is 
lessened hope; and there must be hope. 

One turns finally to Catholic parents for aid. The 
effort asked is heroic; it requires of parents much more 
than they themselves may have received or thought of 
receiving. That Christian parents will respond seems 
certain, once they understand the significance for the 
Church and for their children of the great contribution 
which they can make. 

To sum up, one must believe that the failure to re- 
spond to the need for more Catholic scholars in this 
country is a historical accident which can be remedied; 
and that this remedy will be found as the Catholic com- 
munity comes to put a new value on learning. The task 
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of restoring to the world a deeper philosophic sense will 
not then seem impossible, nor the specific task of more 
fully relating Christian love to understanding. Those 
who help will include not only the learned but also all 
simple men who love learning. The young scientist or 
scholar who must be recruited and dispatched to the 
intellectual front can start with faith and confidence 
that he is needed. 

Our universities must be well prepared to serve these 
recruits, for those who enter the intellectual fields must 
be competent. But competence is not enough. It will 
not accomplish its ends if it is not nourished by the soil 
of eagerness. We return then to the need for an intel- 
lectual awakening of the Catholic community—an 
awakening that will have as one of its spiritual conse- 
quences the creation of a true environment of respect 
for learning. 





Man as Scientist 


Nevertheless, neither the existence of national 
and international organizations nor the perfecting 
of instruments constitutes the most important 
factor in scientific progress. The latter results, 
before all else, from human effort, personal in- 
itiative and persevering courage, which can never 
be supplied by any machine. 

Is it not moving, gentlemen, to think of the 
fidelity, at times heroic, of some one or another 
servant of science, lost in his far-off observatory, 
who, owing to the lack of a competent collab- 
orator, must remain at his post, day and night, 
for months and years, to assure proper use of the 
instruments entrusted to him? .. . 

And yet, even though endowed with the most 
wonderful qualities of mind and heart, a scientist 
would not be worthy of the name if he did not at 
times lift himself above technical considerations 
and immediate solutions to face the essential 
problem which gives a meaning to the whole of 
life. . . . For the human spirit, ingenious as one 
may think it, remains in its constitution and in its 
activity subject to the supreme direction of God 
the creator. We must recognize this God, for He 
is the Truth outside of which nothing has any 
real meaning. We must serve Him, for a science 
cut off from the rest of life becomes useless and 
even harmful. The scientist remains before all 
else a man faced with a destiny, and he, more 
than others, will be asked to render account of 
the good and evil he has done. 

Whether your labors be consecrated to practi- 
cal aims or concern only scientific research, they 
take their place in the web of countless efforts 
which bring about the progress of humanity to- 
ward the end its Author has assigned to it. 


Pope Pius XII to the Tenth General As- 
sembly of the International Union of Geo- 
desy and Geophysics, Rome, Sept. 24, 1954 
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Catholic Press on Foreign Aid 
Norma Krause Herzfeld 


HEN THE HOUSE Foreign Affairs Committee 

WY discussed, late last spring, the conduct of 

hearings on the President’s 1957 foreign-aid 
request, Rep. Omar Burleson of Texas said: “Personally 
I am against public witnesses. I think it is about the 
most worthless thing we can do.” 

Nevertheless, the committee felt the need for testi- 
mony by public witnesses, in view of the well-organized 
budget-cutting campaign and of the foreign-aid fatigue 
which seemed to have settled down over the American 
public. Two special Presidential talks to the nation 
(May 14 and 21) and an abrupt backdown from the 
original mutual-security fund request had already failed 
to generate enthusiasm for the program. 


CONGRESSMEN ASK RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


The first public witnesses invited to testify were U. S. 
religious leaders. For two days in late May and one day 
in early June, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders 
gave fervent testimony in support of the U. S. mutual- 
security program of economic aid and technical assis- 
tance to foreign countries. Rep. A. S. J. Carnahan of 
Missouri, presiding subcommittee chairman, said: 
“These should be inspiring days that will help give cor- 
rect perspective to the mutual-security program and our 
part in it. It is essential that we make it clear to our 
own people and to the people of other nations that we 
are all engaged in international efforts which are for the 
mutual good of us all.” 

Statements of many organizations were read into the 
record, all favorable. America, they said, had an obliga- 
tion in justice and charity to help poorer nations. Not 
only that, but after nine years of foreign economic aid, 
incorporation of two features, long advocated by many 
non-governmental organizations including religious 
groups, were being sought by the Administration: a 
special long-term aid fund, and the clear separation of 
military and economic aid. 

But if the witnesses came to exhort the committee, 
many committee members were equally zealous in ex- 
horting the witnesses. 





Mrs. HERZFELD contributed an article on the Catholic 


press, “Editors at the Barricades,” to AMERICA’s pages 
last spring (5/11/57). 
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Said Rep. Walter H. Judd of Minnesota to Rev. James 
L. Vizzard, S.J.: “I don’t think you will find any diffi- 
culty in getting a substantial majority of the Congress to 
vote for this program if they are convinced a majority of 
your parishioners and the parishioners of the other 
gentlemen will support it... . Your primary task, as I 
see it, is to get these concepts across to the people who 
sit in your pews week after week.” 

Rep. Barratt O'Hara of Illinois told Lutheran witness 
Dr. Paul C. Empie: “Don’t you think it is unfortunate 
that the American people do not generally know the 
benefits coming from this foreign aid? Of course, your 
churches can make a large contribution.” 

Rep. Chester E. Merrow of New Hampshire remarked 
to Baptist witness Dr. Edward Pruden: “We need some 
expression from people throughout your denomination. 
... We hear from the opposition constantly, using such 
expressions as ‘giveaway’ and ‘pouring money down a 
rathole, and so forth, when after all it is a small amount 
of money, relatively speaking. .. . It would be a tragedy 
to see the program badly cut. I hope that we are going 
to be able to hold it, but I think that it can be held only 
if the voice of those who are interested in it can be 
heard.” 

Said Rep. James G. Fulton of Pennsylvania to Dr. 
Empie: 


In Congress, we hear from very few church mem- 
bers who favor worthy programs such as this. . .. 
I would like to hear from more church people. I 
would like to hear from my own district, for ex- 
ample, that more of them favor the mutual-security 
program, because I have received, through our local 
chambers of commerce, 1,200 letters asking me to 
slash the current budget. Rather remarkably, they 
don’t want it slashed at all around Pittsburgh. The 
farther away, the better. So the inference is, if I 
work to cut assistance abroad it is going to be much 
better. 


Catholic spokesmen who testified were Father Viz- 
zard, vice president of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, and Dr. Celestine J. Nuesse, dean of the 
School of Social Science of the Catholic University of 
America. Father Vizzard read a four-page statement 
outlining “the teachings of the Church . . . which in- 
fluence the practical judgments which informed Catho- 
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lics make” on such issues as foreign aid. He leaned 
heavily on the parables of Dives and Lazarus and the 
Good Samaritan, concluding that “as stewards of God’s 
abundance, we must make available to others what we 
ourselves enjoy.” Dr. Nuesse’s five-page statement 
traced the tradition of the natural law and the Church’s 
teachings on the common good, quoted Popes Pius XI 
and Pius XII, and interpreted policy statements sup- 
porting foreign aid by the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace, the National Council of Catholic 
Women and the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence. 

Witnesses said they were doing all in their power to 
get information to the American people on the foreign- 
aid program. “Church periodicals” were mentioned, as 
well as getting “the maximum impact possible in the 
religious press.” Congressman Fulton declared that 
“putting the assistance programs into your church pub- 
lications as well as having them explained from the 
pulpit is one of the greatest assistances that we will 
have in keeping this program of U. S. mutual assistance 
alive in a very hard period.” 


ONLY A STILL, SMALL VOICE 


When it comes to the “religious press” in America, 
the Catholic weekly diocesan newspapers are unique in 
this field. There is no comparable network of news- 
papers among American Protestants or Jews to inform 
them on specifically ecclesiastical matters, religious is- 
sues of the day and the religious basis for social action 
in daily life. There is no comparable network of re- 
ligious newspapers anywhere in the world, for that 
matter. How did this unique religious press—with over 
one hundred local newspapers in regular circulation— 
handle the U. S. economic-aid program for needy coun- 
tries while Congress battled over the 1957 Mutual Se- 
curity Act and listened eagerly for the voice of the 
public? 

A study of 44 representative diocesan papers with 
more than three-quarters of the entire local weekly cir- 
culation (Cf. Am. 5/11, p. 196) showed that 6 carried a 
news story on Father Vizzard’s testimony before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 5 carried a news 
story on Dr. Nuesse’s testimony, and 1 paper carried 
both stories. The Vizzard story averaged 11 column 
inches per paper, the Nuesse story 9 column inches. 

A broader survey of 6 full weeks (two in May, four 
in June), covering 264 issues while the mutual-security 
struggle was in its crucial stage showed that 222 of 
these issues carried nothing on the economic-aid legis- 
lation in either their news, editorial or feature columns. 
Including the Nuesse and Vizzard stories, a total of 44 
items appeared in 30 papers over six weeks. Fourteen 
papers had nothing. 

Fourteen of the 44 items were reports on telegrams 
sent by CAIP and NCRLC spokesmen to President 
Eisenhower endorsing his nation-wide plea for support 
of his foreign-aid program. These stories, however, 
averaged only three aid a half column inches per paper. 
(The average full-size newspaper carries over 150 
column inches per page.) Two received front-page 
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treatment, but on the whole the story was kept insignifi- 
cant. 

Two papers carried a report on a detailed and au- 
thoritative article on the foreign-aid program written 
by Harry W. Flannery, CAIP president, appearing in 
the June issue of Social Order. The headline on this 
story as it went out in the NC News Service was: “Says 
Americans Would Be Shamed If They Knew Urgency 
of Foreign Aid.” American Catholics in 42 cities, how- 
ever, were allowed to keep their composure, only those 
in Dubuque and Washington being exposed to these 
hazards of shame and knowledge. 

Five papers carried a column on foreign aid by Rich- 
ard Pattee, syndicated NCWC columnist, in which he 
stated that this was the one subject he found uppermost 
in the minds of his audiences on a recent speaking tour 
in the Midwest and on the West Coast, “even if the 
topic on which I was speaking was quite alien.” Creat- 
ing wealth in poorer nations by economic aid is “funda- 
mentally good business,” he said. “Obviously,” he con- 
cluded, “there is also the obligation in charity of shar- 
ing to the extent possible with those who have far less 
than ourselves. But simply from the point of view of 
sound business and the creation of new and promising 
markets, foreign aid is something for which a great deal 
can be said.” 


EDITORIALS FOR FOREIGN AID 


Editorials appeared in four papers. The Philadelphia 
Catholic Standard and Times concluded its editorial 
comment by saying: 


We, too, are interested in government economy, but 
it should be real, not short-sighted economy. Ameri- 
can taxpayers have every right to demand that there 
be no senseless waste in our foreign-aid program, 
and that this be strictly enforced everywhere. 
Thoughtful citizens, however, will agree with 
Father Vizzard when he said: “If we dedicate our- 
selves to a program of shared abundance, we may 
never be called upon to dedicate our lives and our 
wealth to a program of shared disaster.” 


A lengthy editorial in the North Carolina Catholic, 
which included a discussion of Father Vizzard’s House 
testimony, concluded: 


To the modern informed Catholic, issues of a politi- 
cal and social nature affecting his immediate com- 
munity, the nation and the world must of necessity 


fall into the con- 
x J U S 


text of his faith. 
. . . More espe- 

cially does the | 
realistic Catholic 
bespeak his 
wider concept of 
corporal works of 
mercy when he 
accepts the need 
for added tax 
burdens in order 
to help backward 
peoples help 
themselves. It is 
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not merely a matter of military aid to fight commu- 
nism, though that may be highly necessary. Far 
more significant will be the bases for hope which 
this fortunate land and people can offer to those 
groups and nations which are near to the point of 
giving up abjectly to the forces of materialism and 
atheism. 

In its editorial the Newark Catholic Advocate said 
that the economy drive was a good thing, but that Con- 
gressmen should not play politics with our foreign-aid 
program: 

We must be guided by principle. And the first prin- 

ciple in foreign aid is the first commandment in 

human relations, the law of charity. Just as indi- 
viduals are bound by the first commandment of the 
law to share their plenty with those less fortunate 
than themselves, so are nations bound by a similar 

law. .. . We are, as we all know, children of a 

common Father, from whom, as individuals and as 

nations, we have received, without any merit on our 
part, whatever of this world’s goods we possess. 

They were given to us—individuals and nations— 

not for our own exclusive, selfish use, but as a trust 

to be used for ourselves within reason (for charity 
begins at home) and for others according to need. 


An editorial in the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph- 
Register entitled “The Greatest of These . . .” noted that 
the Catholic press is “generally sympathetic” toward 
the present U. S. foreign-aid program. “In past years,” 
it continued, “so many Catholic publications were criti- 
cal of certain aspects of the program—‘futile, wasteful 
projects and expenditures for pro-Communist regimes’ 
—that it might have seemed that a large segment of the 
Catholic press opposed the very idea of foreign aid.” It 
went on to say: 


There has always been a strong element among 
American Catholicism, however, which has fostered 
the concept of foreign aid not only as a sound 
economic principle but also as the kind of thinking 
demanded of a Christian nation. With an increasing 
number of voices being added to this group, our 
national foreign-aid program may yet be placed on 
a Christian basis; it may become a “corporal work 
of mercy” as well as a coldly calculated piece of in- 
ternational politics. But we still have a long way to 
ae 


The Telegraph-Register also carried an editorial re- 
printed from the Hartford Catholic Transcript on the 
success of foreign aid in South Vietnam—which should 
be considered by the “slashing critics of foreign aid.” 


OPPONENTS OF FOREIGN AID 


Of the 30 papers that carried anything at all on the 
1957 foreign-aid program, 4 carried material opposing it. 

The Brooklyn Tablet carried two news stories: one 
reporting Spruille Braden’s testimony before the House 
Committee in which he said the United States was 
“going broke” on foreign aid; another reporting a 
speech by Sen. William E. Jenner of Indiana, in which 
he said that the United States was mortgaged to the 
hilt, and criticized not only regular U. S. aid programs, 
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but also world economic development plans of the 
United Nations. 

A column by Rev. Richard Ginder entitled “Taxes, 
Waste and Votes” was carried by three papers covered 
in this survey: the Texas Catholic of Dallas-Fort Worth, 
the Covington Messenger and the Fort Wayne edition 
of Our Sunday Visitor. Father Ginder’s column deplored 
at length the fact that “billions of dollars earmarked for 
‘foreign aid’ go unchallenged.” He quoted from a con- 
gressional study of a foreign-aid fund mix-up in Iran 
and from Charles Sawyer, President Truman’s Secretary 
of Commerce from 1948 to 1953. “Mr. Eisenhower.” he 
said, “now wants an additional $4 billion to pour down 
the same rathole—always with emphasis on the great 
need for secrecy, ‘administrative flexibility,’ emergency, 
urgency, etc.” He charged his readers: “The answer is in 
your hands. . . . Make it a personal duty to add your 
own small voice to the chorus of protest. .. . But keep 
hammering at ‘foreign aid.’ That is the expenditure that 
is in greatest part senseless and loaded with chiselers. 
Keep those letters moving.” 


ARE WE INTERESTED? 


This column was also carried in the national edition 
of Our Sunday Visitor, which has a circulation of nearly 
800,000. Thus, this particular material in opposition to 
foreign aid would receive a disproportionately higher 
dissemination than indicated by the 3-out-of-44 ratio. 

So in the last two weeks of May and all through June, 
a total of 39 “neutral” or pro-foreign aid items and 5 
anti-foreign aid items were sprinkled over 30 news- 
papers, while the columns of 14 were completely empty 
of any mention of one of the most momentous issues 
of our time. The greatest coverage of this news was 
given in the Midwest, with the Northeast following 
closely, the West dropping off somewhat, and the South 
at the bottom. Papers which gave their readers the 
most news about the foreign-aid issues were the Cin- 
cinnati Catholic Telegraph-Register (4 items) and the 
Washington Catholic Standard and the Dubuque Wit- 
ness (8 items each). 

It would seem that Catholic newspaper sentiment 
against U. S. foreign aid is in a minority; but what it 
may lack im scope it makes up in zeal. While a larger 
number of papers gave a few inches to news reports 
of Catholic individuals or organizations who favored 
foreign aid and felt that it was basically a moral ques- 
tion, only four papers in six weeks “exhorted” their 
readers editorially to look at the merits of the U. S. 
program for helping needier nations. 

The small number of papers in which each individual 
story appeared, plus the small size of many stories, plus 
the fact that one-third of these papers carried nothing 
at all over six critical weeks—all these seem to indicate 
that there was very little interest in the pros and cons of 
the 1957 Mutual Security program in the American 
Catholic diocesan weekly press. Congressmen who 
hoped for real support for the program from this quar- 
ter seem to have been left to the mercies of the cham- 
bers of commerce. 
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Bringing Child and Book Together 


Milton Lomask 


LITTLE STORY not unrelated to the concerns which 
A prompt AMERICA, once again, to offer its list of 
the best in current juvenile literature comes to us 
from Dr. Rosa Lee Walston of the Georgia State College 
for Women. It appears that when the State of Georgia 
held its secession convention in 1861, one of the delegates 
objected. He argued that the South was not ready to 
become a nation because it had no literature and no 
nation had ever survived without one. Thereupon an- 
other delegate moved the following resolution: 

“Whereas no nation ever became great without a 
great literature, be it resolved that the South immedi- 
ately acquire such a literature, and be it further resolved 
that Mr. William Gilmore Simms be appointed to 
write it.” 

As to the relationship between the greatness of a 
nation and its literature, we can safely leave the resolu- 
tion of that to the historians. Dr. Walston’s pleasant 
story underscores two palpable facts. One is that it 
wouldn't be much fun living in a nation that didn’t have 
at least a respectable literature. The other is that no 
nation is likely to develop a great literature unless, at 
the same time, it develops a respectable number of great 
readers. 

This is where children’s books come in. Some chil- 
dren’s books, of course, do qualify as great literature; 
and as I write this, I think fondly of any number of 
titles, including Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson, whose 
death at his Connecticut home last summer was a 
source of personal grief to me, as I imagine it must have 
been to thousands of the far younger readers of his 
delightful and wholesome stories. The “greatness” of 
children’s books, however, is not of first essence. What 
is of essence is the part they play in developing the 
reading habit. These little books have done their job 
when they awaken the child’s curiosity, when they impel 
him later on to deeper and fuller reading, when they 
stir up the ground and plant the seed. 

Say that we place in the child’s hand a simplified 
presentation of the thought of Cardinal Newman. Say 
that the book is good reading and that the child enjoys 





Mitton Lomask, a free-lance writer of children’s and 
adult's books, has been teaching at the Writing Center, 
New York University, since 1949. 
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it. It does not necessarily follow that on reaching matur- 
ity, he will promptly purchase all the poems and books. 
of the learned Cardinal, and devour them in one schol- 
arly gulp. But there is always the possibility that he will 
do just that, and with every additional good book that 
is placed in his hands, the possibility of richer reading 
later is stirringly renewed. 


TOMORROW’S READERS 


The extent to which today’s children’s books are pro- 
ducing great readers for the future is a matter of spec- 
ulation. The few statistics on hand tell us only that more 
good books are being published for children than ever 
before, and that seemingly more children are reading 
them. The picture, take it all in all, is part sunshine 
and part cloud. Miss Lucy Tompkins, director of the 
Children’s Book Council, says that reports reaching her 
office from librarians the country over indicate that 
during the last year there has been a notable upsurge in 
the use of children’s libraries. Nor can this fact be dis- 
missed as merely reflecting the growth in the child pop- 
ulation, for practically all of the librarians report that 
they are circulating more books per young reader. 

The cloudy section of the picture is painted in a sur- 
vey of all reading, recently made for the American Book 
Publishers Council by its economic adviser, Robert W. 
Frase. Mr. Frase reveals that between 1929 and 1954 
the per-capita income of Americans after taxes increased 
130 per cent. During the same 25 years, the amount 
spent on the purchase of books increased only 70 per 
cent as against 200 per cent for magazines and news- 
papers and a walloping 2,200 per cent for radio and 
television repairs. In short, the picture is hardly an oc- 
casion for complacency. It is a challenge, a call to all 
interested adults for more strenuous efforts aimed at 
bringing the child and the book together. 

Naturally, this year’s list of the best in children’s 
literature is directed first of all to parents. Perhaps it 
will help them to guide the reading of their own young- 
sters. It is put forth with the further hope that some 
of these titles will be instrumental in creating a few 
more great readers. If only one of these books has this 
effect on only one child, then all the toil and care and 
affection that went into their making will have been 
justified. 
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AMERICA Balances Books for the Children 


More Pictures than Words 


For the very young everyday things 
are new and wonderful, and are often 
excruciatingly funny. In Edward and 
the Boxes, by Dorothy Marino (Lippin- 
cott. $2.25), our hero has a busy time 
of it fitting his pets into receptacles con- 
veniently placed in the hall. His every 
endeavor can be followed through the 
author’s big colored illustrations. Moth- 
er was in for a surprise, however, when 
she opened the largest of the boxes. 
The heroine of A Busy Day for Chris, 
written and illustrated by Velma Ilsley 
(Lippincott. $2.25), is of a more imag- 
inative turn of mind. The subtly con- 
cocted little verses show how she wove 
her all-day-long doings into an alphabet 
rhyme. 

Over in the Meadow, by John Lang- 
staff (Harcourt. $2.75), is a delightful 
version of a merry old counting rhyme 
about animal families at work and play. 
Feodor Rojankovsky’s illustrations are 
magnificent. Who Is It? asks author- 
illustrator Zhenya Gay in a book pub- 
lished by Viking ($2.50). Brief word 
clues and full-page illustrations invite 
the nursery-age to guess which crea- 
tures have made the footprints that stud 
the pages. There are chuckles galore in 
A Crow I Know, by Wesley Dennis 
(Viking. $2.25), The author’s big pic- 
tures demonstrate what the animals 
around the place had to put up with 
from this problem bird. Jenny, by Jean 
P. Colby (Hastings House. $2.50), de- 
scribes a very different kind of pet. This 
little mongrel proved herself a “wise 
and loving member” of the Clark fam- 
ily. Marie C. Nichols’ big pictures help 
us see how she did this. 

There is something about the amia- 
ble, courtly elephant character Babar 
that intrigues small children. Babar and 
the Professor, by Laurent de Brunhoff 
(Random House. $3.95), relates what 
happens when Professor Grifaton and 
his grandchildren visit Celesteville with 
the Old Lady. Little Nadine discovers 
a cave leading to an underground river. 
The professor devises a plan whereby 
all the elephants can explore the river. 
The translated text has a quaint charm; 
the illustrations have more vigor than 
art. 

Though he is only naturalized, George 
is a typically American creature. This 
little monkey can find more mischief in 
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an hour than most people can find in a 
week. Everything ends well this time 
because Curious George Gets a Medal, 
written and illustrated by Hans A. Rey 
(Houghton. $3.25), shows how he 
scooped the world by being the first to 
blast off into space. 

It took a little boy to fix matters for 
Six Foolish Fishermen, by Benjamin 
Elkin (Children’s Press. $2.50). They 
simply couldn’t count noses and come 
up with the full number. Katherine 
Evans’ jolly pictures match the old folk- 
lore theme. 

If you've heard of the Whos you'll 
be in familiar territory in Dr. Suess’ 


latest bit of hilarity How the Grinch 
Stole Christmas (Random House. 
$2.50). The mean old Grinch was furi- 
ous because the tiny Whos of Whoville 
were preparing for a wonderful Christ- 
mas. His theft of their presents back- 
fired in a strange way, for it turned out 
that the holy Feast meant more to them 
than material, things, Unbelievable 
though it may seem, a good many years 
ago Santa decided he needed a vaca- 
tion as well as everybody else. Grief 
reigned around the world when the 
news went forth that there would be no 
visit this year. Santa didn’t reckon on 
the tables being turned by a bright boy. 
Rhymes by Phyllis McGinley and multi- 
hued illustrations by Kurt Werth de- 
scribe The Year without a Santa Claus 
(Lippincott. $3). 


“I Can Read by Myself” 


Suddenly comes the time when the 
haughty young reader takes the book 
into his own hands. Sally Scott’s latest 
is a perfect transitional book. Judy’s 
Surprising Day (Harcourt. $2.25) tells 
what happened the morning the family 
started off for a vacation in the car. The 
mishaps and adventures will make par- 
ents smile ruefully, but they are re- 
counted here as they appeared to a 
serious, conscientious little “big sister.” 
The illustrations are by Beth Krush. 
Karoleena is the opposite of serious 
Judy. She attracted trouble without 
half trying, wherever she went in her 
unidentified community in a Europe 
now nostalgically remote in atmosphere 
and time. Charlotte Steiner has written 
and illustrated Karoleena (Doubleday. 
$2.75). 

Small things are dear to Rumer God- 
den. Her latest story, Mouse House 
(Viking. $2.75), bears this out. Bonnie, 
the very littlest mouse, is squeezed out 
of the overcrowded flowerpot home. A 
terrifying adventure ends in a stupen- 
dous surprise. The family obtains a per- 
fect home and Bonnie is rewarded with 
the choicest place in it. Adrienne Adams’ 
illustrations add charm to this tale. 

Imperceptibly the boy or girl is read- 
ing thick, full-size tomes. Carolyn Hay- 
wood has long recognized the impor- 
tance of this yearning for ordinary-size 
books. In Eddie Makes Music (Morrow. 
$2.95) the hero desperately wants to 
be in the school orchestra. Since Pur- 
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posefuiness is his middle name, this is 
a matter of time. Undaunted by ob- 
stacles, Eddie forges ahead and ends up 
happily as bell-ringer and vocalist. Kim 
loves to sing in the church choir but he 
loves basketball, too, How to reconcile 
his interests and keep in good with his 
Small Fry team makes fair plotting and 
excellent basketball as described in 
Basketball Sparkplug, by Matt Chris- 
topher (Little, Brown. $2.75). 

A burro is the hero in The Lost Birth- 
day Present by Lee Wyndham (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75). The twins are anxiously 
awaiting the tiny creature the grand- 
parents have shipped from Arizona, not 
knowing that he has chewed up his tag 
along the way. Paul Brown’s vigorous 
illustrations are an inseparable part of 
this suspenseful adventure. Over in 
Scotland David had a problem with his 
parti-colored mongrel—named Joseph 
after the Old Testament character. It 
took prayer and a near-miracle to con- 
vince David’s dour father that there 
could be a place in God’s world for a 
“useless” Wee Joseph, by William Mac- 
Kellar (Whittlesey House. $2.50). 

A Brother the Size of Me, by Helen 
Doss (Little, Brown. $2.75), is based 
on material in The Family Nobody 
Wanted. How Donny raises money and 
sacrifices his dearest possession to fur- 
ther his wish provides an unobtrusive 
lesson in brotherhood and unselfishness. 

The Miracle Dish, by Opal Wheeler 
(Dutton. $2.50), is a frankly sentimen- 
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tal Christmas story. Moppet knows what 
Mother wants and sets to work to earn 
the price, not an easy task for a small 
girl in northern Wisconsin a generation 
ago. Her perseverance and near-failure 
make an unforgettable story of loving 
Christian family life. 


Girls Like Family Tales 


Older-sister Sally loved the baby and 
admired her big brother, but there were 
times when the twins embarrassed her. 
She wondered if she wouldn’t be hap- 
pier as an only child like her new friend, 
Jennifer. Her experiences at home and 
on a week-end with Jennifer are amus- 
ingly evaluated in Mostly the Meldons, 
by Decie Merwin (Lippincott. $2.75). 
Marilda had no family of her own, and 
was consumed with jealousy when Olga 
seemed about to usurp her place with 
her friends the Nelsons and with her 
schoolmates. Things shake down dur- 
ing the winter in Marilda and the Wit- 
ness Tree, by Esther W. Bates (McKay. 
$3). Mary and her brother Paul are ac- 
customed to taking their share in the 
work of the farm. Raising a clutch of 
pheasants is a serious project, and the 
youngsters have many a worry before 
The Year of the Pheasants, by Elizabeth 
Ladd (Morrow. $2.75), comes to a sat- 
isfying, unspectacular ending. 

Cathie Stuart, by Nora Tully Mac- 
Alvray (Viking, $2.50), is as Scottish 
as the name sounds. Nevertheless, 
Cathie might have lived next door to- 
day instead of in a Border town in 1880. 
She liked to draw, she loved adventure 
and she burned with resentment when 
her sisters left her out of their doings. 

The Mystery of the Hidden Cat, by 
Brent Locke (Coward-McCann. $2.75), 
is built around three girl friends, an old 
house, a diary, secret rooms—and an 
acute need to find a treasure to save the 
house. In Mystery at Pemaquid Point, 
by Mary C. Jane (Lippincott. $2.25), 
Elizabeth sets herself to find the guilty 
party in a series of burglaries at the 
summer cottages, She is spurred by the 
need to clear the name of her neighbor, 
Henry, whose family is being blamed 
for the thefts. 


Some Boys of Today 


A Christmas gift starts Bob on an 
absorbing hobby, model railroading. 
His pals get in on the fun. They buy an 
old caboose for a clubhouse and their 
Dads help them place it on a new foun- 
dation. The Caboose Club, by Adele 
and Cateau DeLeeuw (Little, Brown. 
$3), imparts model-railroading lore, 
describes boy fun and misunderstand- 
ings, and leaves a happy impression of 
the value of community cooperation. 
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Forrest Judson became separated 
from his family while traveling through 
the Sierras. Before he realized it, he was 
completely lost. Cool-headedness, cour- 
age and ingenuity brought him through 
a perilous time. Mountain Courage, by 
Quail Hawkins (Doubleday. $2.50), 
carries the reader along at a fast clip. 

Fidel was a Spanish-American boy 
of New Mexico who longed for a dog 
more than anything else in the world. 
Several times his desire was practically 
within his grasp, only to be snatched 
away for one reason or another. In spite 
of his setbacks Fidel remained a happy 
member of a loving Catholic family, all 
of whom shared in his joy at the final 
denouement of Too Much Dog, by 
Aylesa Forsee (Lippincott, $3). 

The day Jim Snowden met the Irish- 
Japanese-American circus boy, Mike, 
was the beginning of a_ friendship 
marred only by the animosity of certain 





From The World of Pooh 


boys at school, Mike had made up his 
mind to leave the Iowa farm community, 
but a Mississippi flood changed matters. 
Mike, by Phil Stong (Dodd, Mead. $3), 
is a pungent yarn made even better and 
funnier by Kurt Wiese’s drawings. 

Bud was looking forward to return- 
ing to school and the football he loved. 
He felt certain all his mistakes occurred 
because he had no cleated shoes. So 
he worked hard to earn a pair. Then 
came disillusionment and a new set of 
values. Bud Plays Junior High Football, 
by C. Paul Jackson (Hastings House. 
$2.75), stresses team play. 

Bruce was a serious-minded boy who 
had a chance to work on his hobby, 
archeology, while spending a summer 
with an Egyptian family on the Nile. 
His first problem was to understand the 
odd attitudes of his hosts’ sons and his 
second was to penetrate the mystery of 
the pyramid on their property. The 
Crocodile Tomb, by Robert Shaffer 
(Holt. $3), gives a glimpse of changing 
times in Egypt while telling a fast-paced 
adventure story. 

Boys in America’s Past 


The Catholic Treasury Books, pub- 
lished by Bruce ($2) bring to life dif- 
ferent periods of American history in 
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stories for boys. In The Marylanders, 
written by Anne Heagney, Luke joins 
his impetuous friend Henry in an es- 
pionage expedition and falls into dan- 
ger in the crucial period when the Cath- 
olics lost their rights in Maryland. 

The Bishop’s Boy, by Floyd Ander- 
son, concerns a Catholic youth who 
loses his job because of his religion and 
finds a stirring new one as courier to 
Bishop Carroll. John McFadden is a 
bright boy from Ireland who arrives in 
Omaha at just the right time. He is 
given a chance to become a telegrapher 
on a new telegraph line being strung 
across the wild mountains. Wires West, 
by L. V. Jacks, tells the action-packed 
tale. Other new books in the series are 
The Adventures of Broken Hand, by 
Frank Morriss, based on the adventur- 
ous life of “mountain-man” Tom Fitz- 
patrick, who did so much to build up 
the West, and The Lady and the Pirate, 
by Robert Riordan, which deals with 
the perilous times when Laffite held 
sway near New Orleans. 

In 1819 George Gray accompanies 
his older brother Silas to Ohio. All his 
life George had depended on Silas. Now 
Silas is laid low with fever and the 
younger boy is obliged to assume re- 
sponsibility. Fine, brotherly relation- 
ships and true faith in God are com- 
bined with excellent background and 
an exhilarating story in George and the 
Long Rifle, by Maxine Drury (Long- 
mans. $2.50). The Gold Penny, by 
Catherine Blanton (John Day. $2.95), 
tells about a journey Ben Lee made to 
Arizona with his family in the early 
nineteen hundreds. His attempts to 
“stand on his two feet” are made more 
poignant because he knows the family 
are pioneering in this new land solely 
because of his poor health. 


For Boys in the Teens 


Boys of this age display an astonishing 
variety of interests. Fortunately stories 
can be found to meet practically all of 
them. The trouble is to find space 
enough to mention more than a few. 
The boy who wants to read about the 
doings of his contemporaries will find 
action and career pointers in Danger- 
ous Deadline, by Mildred Benson 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.75). Dick Rowland 
has a tough job breaking into news- 
paper reporting while trying to clear his 
father’s name. He works hard, makes 
his share of mistakes, and risks every- 
thing to follow up a clue. Ran Chatham 
is a different type. He is not concerned 
with the future—not with the cut-and- 
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ROFESSOR MARITAIN 

turns his attention to a 
subject which is widely dis- 
cussed at the present time. He 
considers what the nature of a 
philosophy of history is and 
what the possibilities are of 
such a discipline. He asks why 
historians are so distrustful of 
it? What about the views of 
Hegel, Comte, Marx, Toynbee 
and others? He analyzes and 
probes such problems as: 
what kind of stability, if any, 
is discernible in history? 
What kind of progress, what 
kind of development and evo- 
lution does history exhibit? 
On these and many other im- 
portant, far-ranging questions 
he sheds new light and points 
out new areas of study. The 
chapters included in this book 
have not appeared previously 
in print. 

$3.50 at all bookstores 
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| dried future of high school anyway. He 
runs off to Big Swamp, planning to hunt 
and trap for a living. It doesn’t take long 
to realize things won't be easy. He is 
often hungry, always ‘uncomfortable, 
and there are unanticipated dangers in 
the wilds. How he finally faces facts is 
the climax of The Rebellion of Ran 
Chatham, by Tom Person (Longmans. 
$2.75). 


Some Sports Stories 


Only a representative few can be 
mentioned. How Shorty Cooper faced 


_ the disappointment of losing his chance 
| in the basketball team at Midwestern 
' and how he made a place for himself 


in baseball is related in Freshman Back- 
stop, by Lawrence A. Keating (West- 
minster. $2.75). To Bruce Benedict col- 
lege football was merely a means to 
earning an education. His inner turmoil 


is probed in Bruce Benedict Halfback, 


| by William C. Gault (Dutton. $2.75). 
| Man in a Cage, by Jackson Scholz (Mor- 
| row. $2.95), is a yarn about a circus 
_ youth who switches to professional 
| baseball. 


History Tales for Boys 
There are so many good ones this 
season that selection is difficult. The 
Eagles Have Flown, by Joanne S. Wil- 
liamson (Knopf, $3), has for its pro- 
tagonist young Lucius, a member of the 


| household of Marcus Junius Brutus in 
| the critical years of transition from Re- 
| public to Empire in ancient Rome. 


Through Lucius’ eyes the reader 
watches the murder of Caesar and ac- 
companies the hero through the civil 
strife that ensues. Here is a book that 
will vivify Latin studies and brighten 
the pages of Shakespeare for serious 
readers. The Road to Miklagard, by 
Henry Treece (Criterion. $3.50), is also 


| for better readers. A Norse youth fol- 


lows a leader across Europe with many 


| adventures and perils and lives to return 


to his native northland. Tough going; 
not for the squeamish. In The Year of 
the Horse, by Rita Ritchie (Dutton. 
$3), a Mongol youth of the time of 
Genghis Khan sets out on a quest to 
prove the innocence of his dead father 
who was disgraced—and his entire fam- 


| ily with him—for cowardice and treach- 


ery in battle. 
Stories of America 
Jeremiah Cutler was sent away from 


| Boston in 1775 as a result of an esca- 
| pade which his foster brother feared 


would get the boy into trouble with the 
British. His new home was Concord, 
and thus, far from keeping out of dan- 
ger, Jeremiah was soon up to the ears 
in the terrible struggle that had come 





to the colonies. His doings are chron- 
icled in Dawn at Lexington, by Norma 
W. James (Longmans. $3). In 1872 
John Keith journeyed from Maine to 
Washington Territory, expecting to join 
his father. Instead, he found himself 
alone and penniless in a raw new coun- 
try. With New England courage he got 
himself a job on Dr. Baker’s peculiar 
railroad. Rawhide Johnny, by Neta L. 
Frazier (Longmans, $2.75), is a mature 
novel about a youth tortured with 
anxiety, filled with vengeful thoughts 
and yearning with seemingly unrequited 
love. 

Comanche of the Seventh, by M. 
Leighton (Ariel) is a fictionized account 
of the buckskin horse owned by the 
dashing Irishman Captain Myers Keogh 
of Custer’s command. If Comanche had 
been able to speak he would have been 
able to relate the entire story of the hor- 
rors of the Little Big Horn, for he alone 
survived the massacre. A compelling 
story, full of atmosphere and action. 

Wolf Brother, by Jim Kjelgaard (Hol- 
iday House. $2.50), gives the red man’s 
angle on the westward movement. 
Jonathan, orphaned by white soldiers, 
had been brought up in a Jesuit school. 
Now he insists on returning to his own 
Apache people, only to become com- 
pletely disillusioned by the treatment 
given them on the new reservation. Al- 
most in spite of himself he becomes a 
fugitive and gets entangled in warfare 
that is doomed from the start. This is 
factual, provocative—and sometimes bit- 
ter—reading. 


Stories for Older Girls 


It is difficult to find worth-while stor- 
ies for girls which have values and some 
degree of probability. The Gentle Fal- 
con, by Hilda Lewis (Criterion. $3.50), 
meets both qualifications. Impetuous, 
good-hearted Isabella Clinton is called 
upon to serve her namesake, the seven- 
year-old bride of King Richard, in this 
year 1396. This is the chronicle of the 
little French Queen as Isabella saw her, 
a child with a woman’s loving heart and 
a great noblewoman’s pride and dignity. 
The book is slow-moving, full of details 
of everyday life in palaces, and of man- 
ners and customs in highway and hos- 
telry. It leaves much to be answered, 
and for this very reason has added sig- 
nificance, for it may send the reader to 
straight history and to Shakespeare. 

Monica’s summer job turns into a per- 
manent career when she decides to ac- 
cept a position as secretary in the En- 
tertainment Department of the maga- 
zine Living Today. The plot of Monica, 
by Alberta Eiseman and Ingrid Sladkus 
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Let’s explore 


DAWN AT LEXINGTON 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES. Illustrated by 
Nedda Walker. The American Revolution, 
its heroes, battles and places, are brought 
vividly to the reader in this exciting story 
of a young man’s adventures. “Romance as 
well as adventure. ..a skillful portrayal of 
momentous events.”—Virginia Kirkus. 
Ages 10-14. $3.00 


CARIBOO TRAIL 


By CHRISTIE HARRIS. Jacket by Paul Soik. 
Amid the dangers and hardships of cross- 
ing the Canadian Rockies by wagon, the 
Hawthorne family wins through to the 
Cariboo gold fields. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


THE BRIGHT 
HIGH FLYER 


By MARGARET JOYCE BAKER. Illustrated by 
Earle B. Winslow. It was the fastest coach 
on the Bristol road years ago, and even now 
contains a mystery, solved by three delight- 
ful children one bright summer. 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


GEORGE AND 
THE LONG RIFLE 


By MAXINE DRURY. Decorations by Harve 
Stein. George and his older brother seek to 
begin a new life on land of their own. Clear 
picture of pioneer days and a boy’s inner 
feelings. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


RAWHIDE JOHNNY 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. Decorations by 
Larry Toschik. Romance and adventure 
when a railroad was built — ‘Fine work in 
drawing the attention of young folks to the 
Northwest’s exciting early days.” 
—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Send for FREE Junior Catalog 


Junior Books 


SNOW SLOPES 


By MARY WOLFE THOMPSON. Decorations 
by Frank Kramer. A job at a famous ski 
resort, as well as running a guest house in 
Vermont pose problems for Arleigh which 
are both eased and complicated by a young 
man’s interest and understanding. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THE REBELLION 
OF RAN CHATHAM 


By TOM PERSON. Decorations by Avery 
Johnson. Young Ran decides to run away 
and live in the woods of the Big Swamp — 
rather than go to high school. The story 
tells what he encounters in the wodds and 
his final decision about the “wild, free” life. 

Ages 12-14. $2.75 


A WAY WITH BOYS 


By VIOLA ROWE. Decorations by Millard 
McGee. When teen-age Barbara discovers 
that boys like her, she also discovers that 
things are complicated. Until she finds the 
right way with them she has a merry 
mixed-up time. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


MARNI 


By LOUISA HAMPTON RYDBERG. Decora- 
tions by Vera Bock. Groping toward matur- 
ity Marni faces the problems of life. Small 
upsets worry her, but she finds true love, 
when it comes, a deep calm thing. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THERE’S ALWAYS 
FOREVER 


By GLADYS MALVERN. Decorations by Allan 
Thomas. ‘Vivid background portrayal... 
the story of the Shannon, family and their 
trip from St. Louis to California in the 
1850’s ... Mystery and romance carry 
reader interest at a rapid pace.” 
—Virginia Kirkus. Ages 12-16 $2.75 
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(Dodd, Mead. $2.75), is credible. The 
heroine weighs the advantages and dis- 
advantages of going to college at night 
against the experience value of working 
daily, and perseveres once she has made 
her decision, though the going is dif_i- 
cult. She does not advance more rapidly 
than seems reasonable, and her love life, 
though enviable, is subject to the lim- 
itations of a girl with a big job on her 
hands. Wing Harbor, by Lucile McDon- 
ald and Zola H. Ross (Nelson. $2.75), 
is the blithely told but solid story of a 
girl’s life as a county demonstrator of 
home economics in the State of Wash- 
ington. Jane has to learn how to tackle 
human foibles tactfully, while mending 
her broken heart and gradually easing 
into a new romance. An elderly patient, 
a disinherited nephew and a handsome 
young doctor are the raw materials for 
the problems and pleasures of Bonnie 
Dunbar, head nurse in a private ward. 
With all this the author, Dorothy Dem- 
ing, manages to inject some practical 
career pointers into Nurse’s Dilemma in 
the Private Corridor (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.75). 

Beany Malone is at it again in Happy 
Birthday, Dear Beany (Crowell. $3). 
We have met the exuberant Beany in 
previous stories, so it is no surprise to 
find that she has become fired with the 


Facts Come 


Informational books run the gamut of 
age levels. Let’s Go to a Bank, by Laura 
Sootin, illustrated by Barbara Corrigan 
(Putnam. $1.95), gives illuminating 
data on modern banking methods for 
ages 7 to 10 and will enlighten some 
oldsters as well. Firearms by Winches- 
ter, by C. B. Colby (Coward-McCann. 
$2), is one of four new informational 
books with fine photographs prepared 
for ages 10 and up by the versatile 
C. B. Colby. The others are Leather- 
neck, Firing Line! and Soil Savers. 
These large, flat books are excellent bait 
for reluctant readers. How Automobiles 
Are Made and How Atomic Submarines 
Are Made were both written by David 
C. Cooke and are published by Dodd, 
Mead ($1.95 each). These succinctly 
written books with numerous photo- 
graphs should please ages 9-13. 

The Geophysical Year 


Interest in the many phases of the 
Geophysical Year has brought out a 
spate of books. Ice Island, by R. Frank 
Jr. (Crowell. $3.50), recounts the his- 
tory of Antarctica and gives particular 
attention to modern scientific explora- 
tions and discoveries, and to postwar 
expeditions, For ages 12 and up. All 
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idea of reuniting herself with her child- 
hood chum, Miggs Carmody. Things 
have a habit of working out for our 
heroine. Just the same, she is in for a 
surprise or so. Arleigh’s almost unno- 
ticeable limp has assumed tragic pro- 
portions in her mind. Her experiences 





vr 


From Mouse House 


working in the office of a snow lodge, 
however, help her to reassess her val- 
ues, and her encounters enable her to 
face things with renewed courage. 
Snow Slopes, by Mary W. Thompson 
(Longmans. $2.75), has a balanced as- 
sortment of ingredients—home life, ro- 
mance, a part-time job, a mystery. 
Mystery of the Green Cat, by Phyllis 
Whitney (Westminster. $2.75), brings 
a family of stepsisters and stepbrothers 
closer together. It is a well-told yarn 
involving an old riddle in modern San 
Francisco, and includes many details 
of life in San Francisco then and now. 


+ 


to the Fore | 


about the Arctic and the Antarctic, by 
Armstrong Sperry (Random House. 
$1.95), is directed to ages 9 to 13, and 
includes some amazing facts. In 1893 
the winter came early to the Arctic and 
locked several whaling vessels in the 
ice. Two against the Arctic, by Karl 
Liitgen (Pantheon. $3.50), tells how 
two men’s incredible courage and re- 
sourcefulness saved the marooned sail- 
ors from starvation. This is serious read- 
ing for teen-agers. Translated from the 
German. 

Exploring the Weather, by Roy A. 
Gallant (Garden City. $2.50), describes 
this significant modern science with the 
aid of striking illustrations by Lowell 
Hess. Too bad the author takes a mo- 
ment to sneer at the “Mumbo Jumbo” 
practiced by people such as the Pueblo 
Indians. Ten Miles Up, Two Miles 
Deep, by Alan Honour (Whittlesey 
House. $3), is the remarkable story of 
the Piccard twins, who established rec- 
ords both in the stratosphere and in the 
depths of the ocean, Ages 11 to 14 will 
like this, In Fabulous Fireball (Mac- 
millan. $3), D. S. Halacy introduces 
readers 11 to 16 to the intricacics of 
solar energy. It is a fascinating study 
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and, while thoroughly sc‘entific, makes 
easy reading. It is to be hoped the 
author did not intend to lump the an- 
cient Hebrews with sun-worshipers, 
and it also is to be hoped that his refer- 
ences to the Malthusian theory will not 
confuse youngsters. The Wonderful 
World of Energy, by Lancelot Hogben 
(Garden City. $2.95), cannot fail to fire 
readers 10 to 14 with excitement. Here 
in a large, flat volume are colored illus- 
trations to fill out the factual material 
about the growth of knowledge of pow- 
er sources and uses from ancient times 
to this very day. Rockets through Space, 
by Lester del Rey (Winston. $3.95), is 
as up to date as anything published im- 
mediately prior to Sputnik’s launching 
can be. It includes the history of rocket- 
ry, with facts and theories on the con- 
quest of space. For ages 10 to 14. 

An Adventure in Geometry, by An- 
thony Ravielli (Viking. $3), is a book 
that should open the eyes of anybody 
over nine to the beauties of geometry, 
for the author-illustrator proves with 
text and remarkable illustrations that all 
nature depends on geometric figures for 
utility and loveliness of shape and de- 
sign. The spiritual foundation of the 
universe is clarified through this science. 
Men and Women of Note 


Two additions to Kenedy’s American 
Background Books are published this 
fall ($2.50 each). The Friar and the 
Knight, by Flora Strousse, describes 
Cortez’ expedition to Mexico in the 
company of Padre Olmedo, a gentle yet 
courageous missionary. The redoubtable 
Margaret Brent of Maryland is the cen- 
tral figure of Adventurous Lady, by 
Dorothy F. Grant. However, there is a 
good deal about the colony in general. 
Both these books are readable, fast- 
moving, fictionalized biographies for 
ages 10 or 11 to 14. It is regrettable, 
nevertheless, that the writing is so col- 
loquial and modernized, especially in 
the Grant book. 

Leonard Wibberley has done a good 
job with John Barry, Father of the Navy 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $2.75). The 
naval exploits of this unassuming Irish 
colonist leave the reader gasping. There 
are glimpses throughout the book of 
other Revolutionary heroes. For ages 10 
to 12. America’s Abraham Lincoln, by 
May McNeer (Houghton, $3.50), is a 
biography of the old-fashioned straight- 
forward type, with no attempt at dra- 
matics, yet it is deeply moving. The 
single- and double-spread illustrations 
by Lynd Ward are an integral part of 
the book. For ages 9 to 14. 

Adventures of Men of Maryknoll, by 
Fr. Albert J. Nevins (Dodd, Mead. $3), 
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is an easy-to-read account of these 
cheery, courageous young men who 
have been bringing the faith to the 
Orient and to South America these 
many years. Strange how one thinks of 
them as “young” men. Ages 10 to 16 
should like this. 

The Mississippi River is a long, long 
river with a long, long history. Missis- 
sippi Calling, by Virginia S. Eifert 
(Dodd, Mead. $3.50), is a loving, 
scholarly review of its centuries of re- 
corded history. Serious readers 12 and 
up will gain much from this book. 

Some time ago the popular writer 
Maureen Daly set off across the ocean 
to do a book on teen-agers of other 
lands. Twelve around the World 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.50) is the summing 
up of her conclusions after interviewing 
girls from Iceland, Portugal, Morocco, 
Ireland, etc. Somehow, the impression 
received is a depressing one. The teen- 


agers seem to be just as bored with life 
as their sisters here in America claim 
to be. 


Religious Themes 


Heading this list is The Book of God, 
by April Oursler Armstrong (Garden 
City. $4.95). This is a thick volume, 
appealing in format. The narrative, in- 
terspersed with biblical passages, will 
introduce children 9 to 12 to the glories 
of the Old Testament. It has an im- 
primatur. More Tales of Irish Saints, by 
Alice Curtayne (Sheed & Ward. $2.75), 
is written with sprightly gaiety. It 
should get chuckles and smiles from all 
but the dourest 9 to 12’s. Robert South- 
well, scion of a Tudor family that did 
not always follow its conscience, studied 
on the Continent and returned to Eng- 
land to die for the faith as a Jesuit, 
under Elizabeth I. The story of his hero- 
ism is related for ages 11 to 14 in 








Abbot O’Brien pease! 
The Rt. Rev. Patrick M. 
O’Brien, O.S.B., Abbot 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N. J. Under his 
sponsorship and guid- 
ance the monks of St. 
Mary’s Abbey have gen- 
erously put forth their 
efforts toward making 
possible “St. Mary My 
Everyday Missal and 
Heritage” and “St. Mary 
Sunday Missal-Prayers 


and Heritage.” Herpes eg 


6-8 Barclay Street 
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Two ST. MARY MISSALS 
St. Mary 


SUNDAY MISSAL 
Prayers And Heritage 


St. Mary 
MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 


e Prepared by American Liturgists 

e Ideal Missal and Prayerbook 

e Inspiring—fosters living of religion in one’s daily life 

e Red and black printing throughout on strong Bible paper 


SUNDAY MISSAL 

Prayers And Heritage 

e@ The Mass in English 

e@ Prayers and Devotions 

e Presents Bible, Liturgy 
and Catechism 

e@ The Church in America 


e@ Illustrated. Clear, large, 
easy-to-read type 


e For all ages, 9 years and up 
BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS: 384 
Pages, Pocket Size 3%” x 5%” 
© Kivar 1.00 ¢ 
DeLuxe 1.85 * Leather 4.50 


At your local bookstores or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


New York &, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 @ CHICAGO 6 e CINCINNATI | 


And Heritage 


St. Mary 
MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
And Heritage 


e The Mass in English for 
Every Day. Psalm parts in 
Latin-English 

e Confraternity Version 

e New Holy Week—Rubrics 

e Wealth of Prayers and 
Devotions 

e@ The Church History of 
each of the 48 States 

e Attractive Illustrations 

BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS: 1382 

Pages, Pocket Size 4” x 6%”. 

Cloth 4.50 °* Gold Edge * 8.00 

Leather 9.50 


Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) .............. LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

Oe ee ee LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago)........ LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 

LOUISIANA 

Loyola University (New Orleans) 

LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-A ROTC 

MARYLAND 

Loyola College (Baltimore). ...LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 

Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City)....... LAS-C 

St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 

NEBRASKA 


The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse)........ LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University (Cincinnati) 


LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-D-IR-L-M-Se-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ....... LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 


LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA a8 
I No oS icin wn oo emis ape OS ca LAS 
WISCONSIN 


Marquette University (Milwaukee) LAS-AE-C 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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NG-HILL-CO 





Spring Hill 
College 


Founded in 1830, SPRING 
HILL COLLEGE is a 4-year co- 
educational liberal arts college, 
which also offers pre-professional 
education in medicine, dentistry, 
law and two years of basic engineer- 
ing. The College also offers four- 
year curricula in commerce, medical 
technology, and professional educa- 
tion. A training course for nursing 
and a ROTC unit are on campus. 

SPRING HILL COLLEGE is lo- 
cated on seven hundred acres in a 
beautiful section of Mobile. It is 
situated on top of scenic Spring 
Hill, which overlooks downtown 
Mobile and Mobile Bay. The mild 
climate offers year-round outdoor 
recreational opportunities. Dormi- 
tory facilities are presently limited 
to men. For further information 
please write to the Director of Ad- 
missions, Spring Hill College, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
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FS Foreign Service Sp Speech 


G Graduate School 
IR Industrial 
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J Journalism AROTC Army 
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Blessed Robert Southwell, by D. H. 
Moseley (Sheed & Ward, $2.75). Por- 
trait of a Champion, by Joseph E. Kerns, 
S.J. (Newman Press. $3.50), is not 
aimed particularly for children. The 
quietly heroic life of this Polish Jesuit 
scholastic, St. Stanislaus Kostka, will, 
however, have much to offer American 
youth. Two new Vision Books published 
by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy ($1.95 
each): St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Preaching Beggars, by Brendan Larnen, 
O.P., and Milton Lomask, and St. Thom- 
as More of London, by Elizabeth M. 
Ince, offer enticing introductions to the 
lives of these two striking personalities. 
A new little book by the late Caryll 
Houselander can fit here as easily as 
anywhere else. Terrible Farmer Timson 
and Other Stories (Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50) includes some charming tales of 
boys and girls of today and yesterday, 
of England and of many other countries, 
all tied together with the bond of gay 
and childlike piety. For ages 8 to 11. 


Fantasy and Fairy Lore 


An encouraging consideration in our 
harried and hurried modern lives is the 
realization that young people love off- 
beat stories perhaps more than chil- 
dren of slower-paced ages ever have 
done. This fail a distinguished edition 
of Grimm’s Fisherman and His Wife, 
illustrated by Madeleine Gekiere, is 
published by Pantheon ($2.50). The 
World of Pooh, by A. A. Milne, includes 
Winnie the Pooh and The House at 
Pooh Corner, originally published sepa- 
rately a generation ago. Ernest Shep- 
ard’s familiar drawings are augmented 
by new colored plates. Dutton is pub- 
lishing the book for $3.95. A perfect 
gift for ages 6 to 9. The Painted Cave, 





For this winnowing of the fall’s 
output the editors of America are 
indebted once again to Miss Ethna 
Sheehan, Coordinator of Children’s 
Services, Queensborough Public Li- 
brary, New York. 











by Harry Behn (Harcourt. $3), is a 
poetical allegory-legend about a little 
Indian boy who earns his true name 
Great Hunter by helping The People 
overcome their fears of Beetle and 
Cloud. A book for ages 7 to 9, distin- 
guished in many ways—format, writing, 
the author’s illustrations. 

The Good American Witch is the ob- 
ject of a lengthy and adventure-studded 
search by Jenny and George. If discov- 
ered—and there are discernible clues— 
she will grant one’s heart’s desire. Peggy 
Bacon has written and illustrated this 
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peppy story for ages 9 to 11 (Watts. 
$2.95). Bedknob and Broomstick, by 
Mary Norton (Harcourt. $3), is fo- 
cused on an English witch who gives 
three children a bedknob that enables 
them to travel backward and forward 
through time. The trouble is, however, 
that she becomes conscience-stricken 
about her work, and disappears into the 





Ten of the Best 


How the Grinch Stole Christmas, 
by Dr. Seuss. See p. 244. 

Over in the Meadow, by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. See p. 244. 

Mouse House, by Rumer Godden. 
See p. 244, 

The Painted Cave, by Harry Behn. 
See p. 252. 

The World of Pooh, by A. A. 
Milne. See p. 252. 

Favorite Poems Old and New, 
Helen Ferris (ed.). See p. 253. 

Comanche of the Seventh, by 
Margaret Leighton. See p. 248. 

Mystery of the Green Cat, by 
Phyllis A. Whitney. See p. 250. 

Star Girl, by Henry Winterfeld. 
See p. 253. 

America’s Abraham Lincoln, by 
May McNeer. See p. 251. 











past to marry a fellow necromancer. 
For ages 9 to 12. Star Girl, by Henry 
Winterfield (Harcourt. $2.75), is the 
hilarious tale of Little Mo from the 
planet Venus, who falls out of her 
father’s spaceship into a German forest 
and is discovered by some children. 
Excitement reaches a high pitch while 
the children endeavor to return Mo to 
her father. This translation from the 
German has originality, action, suspense 
and humor. For ages 9 to 11. 

The Other Side of the Moon, by Mer- 
iol Trevor, was the object of the Moon- 
dart’s spaceflight. Gil Cresset was a 
stowaway on board. On the moon he 
has the opportunity to observe the mis- 
adventures of certain of the Moondart’s 
crew who chose to descend into the 
underworld city of the Half People. The 
rescue of these misguided men forms 
the climax to an eerie adventure tale 
suitable for ages 10 to 13 (Sheed & 
Ward. $3). 


Poetry, Serious and Gay 


Our amazing modern children seem- 
ingly cannot get enough poetry, Mac- 
millan has published a new edition of 
Poems, by Rachel Field ($2.50), which 
includes many favorites with the sil- 
houettes the author made memorable. 
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Children 6 up will like this. For the 
same age group Marchette Chute has 
collected her poems, in a new volume 
called Around and About with her sil- 
houettes. There is a real imagination 
in these childlike verses with their well- 
defined themes (Dutton. $2.95). Story 
Poems Old and New, compiled by 
William Cole (World. $3), includes 
some familiar and many unhackneyed 
pieces, mostly by well-known poets. 
Humor, romance, pathos and action 
keynote this book for ages 9 to 14. 
Doubleday has just published Fa- 
vorite Poems Old and New, selected 
by Helen Ferris ($4.75). There’s some- 
thing for everyone in this fat volume: 
old recitations; poems of patriotism; 
tender verses about nature, animals and 
the world around us; funny verses; 
poems about holidays, people and reli- 
gion, ETHNA SHEEHAN 


Art Books 


Three superb art books claim special 
Christmas attention, The Life of Christ 
in Masterpieces of Art, with introduc- 
tion by James W. Lane (Harper. $6.50), 
is edited by Harold Ross and links each 
of its 44 full-color rotogravure plates 
with appropriate New Testament texts. 
This is an ideal gift book. 





| 





The light and shade of the ancient | 
Cistercian Abbey of Le Thoronnet, in | 


Provence (France) are, as Le Corbusier 


says in his preface to Francois Cali’s | 


Architecture of Truth, “the loudspeak- | 
ers” to that architecture’s “truth, ran- | 


quility and strength” (George Brazil- 
lier. $15). This is a unique collection 
of 104 photographs taken by Lucien 
Hervé, with Rayner Heppenstall’s inter- 


pretative text. Quotations from classic | 


spiritual writers enable one to enter into 
the spirit of the austere carved stone. 
Etienne Gilson’s Painting and Reality 
(Pantheon. Bollingen Series. $6.50) 
philosophically and profoundly analyzes 
the intelligibility of painting as opposed 


to mere pictures. The great master’s | 


rich exposition is aided by 114 well- | 


chosen illustrations. Joun LaFarcE 


Life of Our Life 


NEW LIFE IN CHRIST 
By Ludwig Esch, S.J. Translated by W. T. 
Swain. Newman. 294p. $4.50 


Father Esch offers us a series of con- 
ferences on spiritual matters given to 
young people over a period of many 
years. They are arranged according to 
a carefully thought-out »plam. intended 











Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confirmation a 
ceremony that indelibly impresses its 
solemnity on each young life. 


MOORE Confirmation Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 

A quiet aura and colorful dignity help 
to establish a reverent consciousness 
prior to and during the Ceremony, for 
a lasting impression. 


ACCEPTED 

Designed, manufactured and rented na- 
tionwide, to Catholic Churches and 
Schools by MOORE, only for Confirma- 
tion. (Not academic commencement ap- 
parel.) 


BECOMING 

Well-fitting . . . drapes well, too . . 
because each child is supplied with an 
outfit according to his or her own indi- 
vidual measurements. ir 


Write for color brochure illustrating how 
MOORE Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family . . . how MOORE trans- 
portation-prepaid service provides every- 
thing for ease, convenience and simplicity. 
Request, too, a sample outfit (in the new 
Cathedral Cloth), when requesting Con- 
firmation Catalog CC13. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 W. Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Also makers of Caps and 
Gowns...Choir Robes...Girl’s Gym Suits 
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to demonstrate a workable method for 
achieving personal holiness. 

The plan is divided into four parts: 
the fundamental principles governing 
our growing up in Christ; our life in 
Christ; the growth of life in Christ; and 
maturing in Christ. Under each major 
heading pertinent topics are treated, 
such as the meaning of life, the nature 
of God, the Mystical Body, grace, devo- 
tion to our Lady, the psychology of 
asceticism, the struggle for purity, pray- 
er and the sacraments. 

Books of spiritual theology for lay 
people being much in demand, this vol- 
ume is welcome. It can be of assistance 
and value to the young men and women 
to whom it is directed. It will also pro- 
vide many stimulating and provocative 
thoughts for retreat masters, for preach- 
ers and spiritual directors. No reference, 
however, is made to marriage and the 
problems of holiness encountered in 
the vocation of the married state. 

Its shortcomings, which may mar it 
but do not destroy its undoubted value, 
are several. First, it is unevenly written; 
it lacks order in spots; some things are 
but outlined while others are treated 
with the fullness they deserve. There 


are copious quotations, and while most 
of them are apt and iliustrative, some 
are not quite apposite. The book cer- 
tainly would have benefited by a more 
judicious editing. 

No doubt the principles and practices 
of the Christian life are universal and 
timeless, but in these conferences they 
were presented to young people who 
were European in origin and_back- 
ground, who had been seriously affected 
by war, privation and totalitarian op- 
pression, This must be kept in mind by 
anyone in this country who wishes to 
make applications to his own needs. 

More serious blemishes are such 
statements as that “he who innocently 
errs but is prepared to fulfil God’s will 
wherever he encounters it belongs to 
the soul of the Church;” that “most 
homosexuality is innate,” and that be- 
cause of the nervous states which afflict 
many nowadays, full free consent is 
rarely present in sins of self-abuse. 
These statements are at least rather 
questionable, if not actually erroneous. 

Despite these infrequent lapses, how- 
ever, most of the book is solid, humane, 
scientific and very sensible. There are 
excellent treatments of piety, the psy- 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 


JESUIT STUDIES 


and Morgenthau. 
Cloth, x + 470 pages. 
$4.00 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 


The Wagner Housing Act 


by Timothy L. McDonnell, S.]. 


This is a study of the evolution of a plan 
for social reform from its genesis to its 
enactment as a federal law. Hitherto unpub- 
lished materials from the White House files 
of President Roosevelt, the office files of 
Senator Robert F. Wagner and of various 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
pressure groups, correlated with factual 
data supplied in interviews with the experts 
who drafted the legislation, bring to light 
a new viewpoint of the New Deal philos- 
ophy and manifest the tactics and the art 
of politics. The account of the struggle 
within the administration to control the 
development of a public-housing policy, a 
multimillion dollar financial plan, and a new 
agency of the Federal Government brings 
to the pages of this book the words and 
deeds of many colorful leaders of the New 
Deal, especially Roosevelt, Wagner, Ickes, 
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Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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chology of character, love and sex, the 
relation between the natural and the 
supernatural, and many other questions. 

New Life in Christ can be read, stud- 
ied and digested with profit by all who 
are interested in a practical, penetrating 
and sane method of achieving self- 


perfection. Cuar.es E. DivinEy 


THE WORD 


When the Son of Man comes, it will be 
like the lightning that springs up from 
the east and flashes across to the west 
(Matt. 24:27; Gospel for the 24th and 
last Sunday after Pentecost). 





The end of the Church year coincides 
with the close of flaming autumn and 
the beginning of bleak winter. Every- 
one feels, in the turn of these seasons, 
a certain turn of the human heart. Eheu! 
fugaces . . . labuntur anni, mourns the 
ancient poet: Alas! How the years are 
slipping away! Aptly fall upon us the 
weighty, somber words of the Gospel 
of the parousia, the tolling sentences 
of our Saviour’s prophecy of the world’s 
end, of His mighty, final coming, of the 
ultimate judgment of all. 

Might it not be just and wholesome— 
aequum et salutare, as the Preface of 
the Mass affirms—to turn our living 
thoughts, today, in the direction of 
death? 

The morning on which these words 
are written is fair and mild. Windows 
stand wide, the sun is bright, and just 
out there the brilliant, prodigal riot 
of autumn’s colors waits upon the pleas- 
ure of my eyes. Breakfast this morning 
(as it happens) was uncommonly ele- 
gant, and now, what Hamlet calls this 
machine is pulsing with proper unob- 
trusiveness. Somewhere, of course, 
sputniks are cruising and Khrushchev 
is sputtering, but both, at the moment, 
seem farther away than they possibly 
are. I am, in simple truth, content. 

Well, there will be an end to all this. 
I have a certain store of bright fall days 
and soft spring evenings but, like a 
reckless and improvident merchant, I 
do not even know how much stands in 
my account. This much is certain: my 
supply of days is strictly limited. Toss- 
ing away or using up one of these shin- 
ing coins every 24 hours is going to 
tell, in time. There will be an end to 
all this. 

It is curious that anything which is 
so absolutely certain should yet prove 
to be so sudden and abrupt. One looks 
at the very old and wonders, trying to 
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read their slow thoughts. How tena- 
ciously the human being clings to life! 
We summon the physician and yield 
willingly to the surgeon, we swallow 
bitter potions and welcome a regime of 
unmitigated austerity; and when, at 
the last, the old, grinning antic looms 
up out of the shadows, his grim advent 
is a shock and a surprise. 

Our Redeemer’s words are even truer 
and more meaningful than they appear: 
the Son of Man will come at an hour 
when you are not expecting Him. The 
strange truth is that we do not ever 
really expect this sure coming, except 
as a thing of and in the future. 

But let us examine once more, and 
a little more closely, that clear state- 
ment of Christ our Lord. He is talking 
about the particular judgment, and 
therefore, just as clearly, He is talking 
about death. But observe His astonish- 
ing definition of death: Filius hominis 
veniet: the Son of Man will come. 

Why must I suppose that Christ our 
Lord will come at me or after me, in- 
stead of to me and for me? Will He 
come for my scalp, or rather, for my 
soul? Indeed He will come as Judge; 
but a judge is not necessarily a foe. 
This supreme and supremely just Judge 
will remember—how well I know it!— 
the weaved-up story of all my follies and 
my sins; but will He therefore forget 
my earnest sorrow? Christ will know, 
in that day, how shamefully I have 
failed Him; but even then, in that blaz- 
ing hour when all the truth will be 
known, He will not deny that in some 
poor and characteristic way, I have 
loved Him. 

What is it that St. John says at the 
end of the Apocalypse? Veni, Domine 
Jesu: Come, Lord Jesus. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 


TELEVISION 


During one recent week, the seven 
television channels operating for view- 
ers in the New York area offered no 
less than 51 Western programs. This 
total included only the genuine cowboy- 
with-six-shooter shows. Marginal pro- 
ductions, such as “Rocky Jones, Space 
Ranger” and “Zorro,” are not included, 
since they are not, strictly speaking, 
Western shows. 

Many acid remarks have been made 
about the new rash of Westerns on TV 
and their reflection of the sorry taste 
of those who produce them. But, in 
defense of their policy, the networks, 
stations and independent production 
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units can point to statistics that seem to 
show they give the public what it wants. 

“Maverick,” a one-hour Western that 
made its premiére this season, was 
placed in the difficult position of having 
to compete, during its last half-hour 
each Sunday night, with Ed Sullivan and 
Steve Allen. But this ABC Western, 
filmed at a reported cost of $7 million 
for its first term on the air, has, accord- 
ing to the rating services, been a smash 
success. 

On one Sunday evening this month, 
“Maverick” during its closing half-hour 
had a Trendex rating of 21.9. Mr. Sulli- 
van’s weekly gala, during the same 
period, scored 19, and Mr. Allen’s show, 
17.3. In its first half-hour on the same 
evening, “Maverick” scored a rating of 
22.2. Its chief competitors, “Bachelor 
Father” and “Sally,” were rated at 14.3 
and 10.2 during the same time. 

The Trendex figures shown above 
represent the percentage of all televi- 
sion-equipped homes in 15 urban areas 
tuned to a given program. The figures 
are obtained by television interviews 
conducted during the first week of the 
month. In the case of one-hour pro- 
grams, 2,000 homes are polled for in- 
formation, The cities in which the in- 
quiries are conducted are Atlanta, Bal- 
timore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas-Fort Worth, Denver, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Nashville, New York and 
Washington. 

Ratings are, of course, not entirely 
conclusive. But they are the only means 
the television industry has of gauging 
the relative popularity of programs. The 
indications that “Maverick” was attract- 
ing more attention than the long-popu- 
lar Sullivan show and the highly re- 
garded Allen program, have brought 
the Western to a new level of achieve- 
ment. 

According to statistics obtained re- 
cently by the American Research Bu- 
reau, “Maverick” does not appeal chiefly 
to children. An audience breakdown 
from ARB for a one-month period 
showed the program’s audiences to be 
made up of 37 per cent men, 32 per 
cent women and 31 per cent children 
under the age of 16. 

The appeal of “Maverick” is basic- 
ally the same as that of other Western 
programs. Invariably they present a 
clash between good and evil, with the 
forces for good eventually triumphing. 
To get away from the old cliché situa- 
tions traditionally associated with West- 
ern movies, programs like “Maverick,” 
“Gunsmoke” and “Have Gun, Will 
Travel” have gone far beyond the head- 
the-rustlers-off-at-the-canyon formula. 
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In all the world, only four Monks at the 

Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse 

in France know the secret formula 

of Chartreuse Liqueur. Since 1605, no 

one has ever duplicated this rare 

recipe combining more than 130 

different herbs, gathered by the 

Monks on the hillside near 

their Monastery. 

To serve and to give—no 

other liqueur is more 

revealing of your own 

good taste. You will find 

Chartreuse at your 

dealer in an unusual 

gift carton. Also 

di i 4 in tenth size at 

ae special gift price. 
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CHARTREUSE 


Yellow ¢ 86 Proof Green «110 Proof 


For a beautiful booklet on the story of Chartreuse, write: 
Schieffelin & Co., Dept. L, 30 Cooper Sq., New York, N. Y. 

















1957 Catholic Bishops’ 
Thanksgiving Clothing 
Collection 


The annual Catholic Bishops’ Thanks- 
giving Clothing Collection asks for 
contributions. of clothes and shoes as 
well as blankets and other bedding 
materials to be sent to the needy and 
destitute overseas. The nearest Catholic 
Church — will 
which will go to all peoples regardless 


accept contributions, 


of race, religion or color. 
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IRISH FAMILIES 


Their Names, Arms 
and Origins 
by 


Edward MacLysaght, D.Litt., M.I.R.A. 
Chairman of the Irish Manuscript 
Commission 
(Formerly Chief Herald of Ireland and 
Keeper of Manuscripts in the National 

Library, Dublin.) 


The Arms of 243 Septs are given in 
full color and have been illustrated by 
the official artist to the Genealogical 
Office, Dublin Castle. 

This is an eminently readable, schol- 
arly and authoritative book of perma- 
nent importance. 

Demy 4to (11%” x 8%”); 366 
pages; 27 color plates; colored genea- 
logical map 17” x 13”; full buckram; 
7 color jacket; slip case. $20.00 
Obtainable from 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


Westminster, Maryland 
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On Dec. 1, the “Maverick” program 
will leave the range behind to do a 
story by Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne called “The Wrecker.” 
The action takes place on the sands of 
Midway Island. Here, though the lead- 
ing characters are Western, the story 
line takes them into unusual surround- 
ings and situations. 

The producer of “Gunsmoke,” Nor- 
man MacDonnell, maintains that the 
program’s episodes are “in their writing 
and drawing of character a great deal 
more honest than many psychological 
dramas and other contemporary shows.” 
Perhaps Mr, MacDonnell has a point. It 
certainly appears that the more imagi- 
native and intelligent Westerns have 
found a place on TV. And, if they con- 
tinue to find fresh ways of telling their 
tales without unhealthy emphasis on 


| violence, they may worry the competi- 


tion for a long time. J. P. SHANLE) 


FILMS 


| OPERATION MAD BALL 





(Colum- 


| bia). It is a fact that there is a sudden 


upswing in the production of military 
comedies. From this phenomenon it is 


| possible to draw solemn conclusions 
| about the greater tolerance that exists 
in peacetime for irreverence toward 


cherished institutions such as the Armed 
Forces. The significant thing about Op- 


| eration Mad Ball, however, is not so 


| much that it is irreverent as that it is 


| terribly funny. 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic | 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for | 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 | 


Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 


Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 


Generally speaking, the picture be- 
longs in the honorable but almost ex- 
tinct tradition of really inventive screw- 
ball farce. Its plot, which is of no help 
in explaining its mirth-provoking quali- 


| ties, has to do with the efforts of a group 


My hope—a | 


of enlisted men stationed at a hospital 
in France, just after World War II, to 


| stage a dance for themselves and the 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross | 


yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered | 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. | 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore | 


—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST, struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





POSITION OPEN: Business Sales Manager 
of small, fast-growing Catholic publishing 
house. Send full details including salary 
needed. Box 436, America, 70 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Army Nurses. 

Besides the inexorable rule that for- 
bids GIs and female officers from frater- 
nizing, any number of other logistical, 
legal, military and strategic obstacles 
stand in the way of staging the ball. But 
the project is spark-plugged by one Pvt. 


| Hogan (Jack Lemmon), a man with an 


awesomely fertile mind. Pvt. Hogan is 
capable of proving, by citing chapter 
and verse in the Army Manual, that it 
would be an act of mutiny for an en- 
listed man not to kiss a nurse. Not sur- 
prisingly, he can also surmount all the 
roadblocks standing in the way of Oper- 
ation Mad Ball, including those unwit- 
tingly thrown up by his gimlet-eyed 


| company commander (Erie Kovacs). 


America e 


As this regulations-happy_killjoy— ~ 
who, fortunately for his subordinates, 
tends to get tangled up in his own red 
tape—TV comic Kovacs makes a most 
auspicious screen debut. Others caught 
up in the frantic proceedings under 
Richard Quine’s direction are Mickey 
Rooney as an eccentric master sergeant, 
Kathryn Grant as a pretty but gullible 
nurse, and Arthur O’Connell as a be- 
nign non-military-minded Colonel. [L 
of D: A-I] 


KISS THEM FOR ME (20th Century- 
Fox), coincidentally enough, is also 
about some military men intent on stag- 
ing a party. The party-givers in this 
case are three naval aviators (Cary 
Grant, Ray Walston, Larry Blyden) 
who arrive in wartime San Francisco 
determined to devote all their brief 
French leave from a carrier to wine, 
women and song. 

The color-and-CinemaScope movie is 
based on a novel written during World 
War II and made into a (not very suc- 
cessful) play soon after that. 

By 1957, its attitudes are curiously 
dated. For one example, the enemy 
seems to be the civilian population. For 
another, the fliers behave alternately like 
post-adolescent Peck’s Bad Boys and 
like swashbuckling heroes with equally 
juvenile motivation. Though Cary Grant 
delivers some sardonic wisecracks very 
well, he seems a little old to be acting 
so irresponsibly. 

The picture also has leading-woman 
trouble. Fashion model Suzy Parker, 
who plays the enigmatic heroine, is 
lovely to look at but can’t act; while 
director Stanley Donen has allowed 
Jayne Mansfield, in the role which was 
Judy Holliday’s stepping stone to fame, 
to be broadly and unamusingly vulgar. 


[L of D: B] 


DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER 
(MGM) struck me as a singularly dull 
and dirty book. Anyone who felt the 
same way will find the movie a consid- 
erable improvement in the latter respect. 
It is still somewhat raw in spots but very 
much cleaned up. 

The trouble is that, like the book, 
the color-and-wide-screen version of the 
misadventures of a naval public-rela- 
tions staff sitting out the war on a Pa- 
cific island is episodic and only sporadi- 
cally amusing. Glenn Ford plays the 
hero as though he were Captain Fisby 
in Teahouse of the August Moon. Gia 
Scala is the native heroine and Keenan 
Wynn, Fred Clark and Jeff Richards 
are assorted screwball habitués of the 
Officers’ Club. [L of D: B] 
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